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About five years ago I was sitting with a number of horror authors in the Musso & Frank Grill 
on Hollywood Boulevard. This is the same restaurant where Lon Chaney Sr. ate on his nights off 
from shooting "The Phantom of the Opera" We were in fact sitting next to the very booth where 
Jame Whale was purported to have offered Boris Karloff his legendary role as Frankenstein's 
Monster. It was this bit of trivia which started a conversation of what the true universal 
elements of Horror are. Each author around the table listed what he considered to be the most 
chilling moments in Horror. The most agreed upon works were (in order of "terror effect"): 


1. Pickman's Model - H.P. Lovecraft 

2. Pigeons From Hell - Robert Howard 

3. The Pit and The Pendulum - Edgar Allan Poe 

4. Psycho - Robert Bloch 

5. The Exorcist - William Peter Blatty 

6. The Dunwich Horror - H.P. Lovecraft 

7. The Fall of the House of Usher - Edgar Allan Poe 

8. The Willows - Algernon Blackwood 

9. The House on the Borderland - William Hope Hodgson 

10. The Wendigo - Algernon Blackwood 


1 1 . The Upper Berth - F. Marion Crawford 


12. The Shining - Stephen King 

13. Salem's Lot - Stephen King 

14. The Waxwork - A.M. Burrage 

15. Burn Witch Burn - A. Merrit 


16. The Small Assassin - Ray Bradbury 

17. Yours Truly. Jack The Ripper - Robert Bloch 

18. The Jar - Ray Bradbury 

19. The Chicken Heart - Arch Oboler 

20. Rosemary’s Baby - Ira Levin 


Although the general consensus vas that all of these works were truly horrifying, U'e u-ere 
never able to really get a narrow definition of what the most basic elements of horror are for 
everybody. On the broadest of scales we said that mankind is afraid of the "unknown", and on the 
narrowest of scales I know a girl named Lisa Applewhite from a suburb outside of Dallas who has 
a fear of "attacking" tumbleweeds. So how do we get from the unknown to tumbleweeds and 
include the greatest number of people? Or rather, how do we take tumbleweeds, vacuum 
cleaners, masks and spiders and find out if there are any fundamental ominous elements. Is it a 
certain color? a shape? a movement or a sound? What is it about the arching hack and spiney 
legs of a black widow spider, or a slithery rattlesnake that sends a darkened chill through our 
bones? Nature has surely intended this fear as evidenced by the spider's red hour glass and the 
snake's diamond pattern. 

Is most fear based on racial memory’ or instinct, or is fear something we learn individually 
through our environment when we are much too young to rafionahze our surroundings? Most 
likely the answer lies somewhere inbetween. Mon is afraid of darkness and the unknown because 
it represents a state (nonconsciousness or death) where he has no control; and thus come the 
nightmares and the demons of the subconscious. It is most likely during these moments of 
darkness when he is young that the molds of fear are made based on his early surrealistic 
impressions of life. The successful horror uTiter isn't successful because he only writes for 
individuals whose fear he understands, nor is he successful because the fear he evokes is vague 
enough to be common. 

The secret of true horror is the writer’s ability to build up the furtile environment for fear 
to breed, at a visceral level just below the skin of awareness in the reader's mind; to anchor some 
specific experience onto a more common and powerful horror experience. This how fear evolves 
in the human mind during the earliest stages of life, though during a much shorter period of time 
in fiction. 

In these pages of Weird Tales as in any of the issues since 1923 the stage has been set for you 
to experience the gruesome inspiration and the fearfully fertile grounds which are sure to grow 
nev fears in your garden, from our ovn modem masters of horror and the macabre. 
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Lately it seems that everyone is issuing a new Science Fiction book catalog. 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE BETROTHAL 


by 

Robert Bloch 


/\vis knew she wasn't really as sick as 
/m Doctor Clegg had said. She was merely 
bored with living. The death-impulse, 
perhaps; then again, it might have been 
nothing more than her distaste for clever 
young men who persisted in addressing 
her as "O rara Avis." 

She felt better now, though. The fever 
had settled until it was no mote than 
one of the white blankets which covered 
her— something she could toss aside with 
a gesture, if it weren't so pleasant just 
to burrow into it, to snuggle deeply within 
its confining warmth. 

Avis smiled as she realized the truth; 
monotony was the one thing that didn't 
bore her. The sterility of excitement 
was the really jading routine, after all. 
This quiet uneventful feeling of restfulness 
seemed rich and fertiie by comparison. 
Rich and fertile— creative— womb. 

The words linked. Back to the womb. 
Dark room, warm bed, lying doubled up 
in the restful, nourishing lethargy of fever. 

It wasn't the womb, exactly; she hadn't 
gone back that far, she knew. But it did 
remind her of the days when she was a 
iittle girl. Just a little girl with big round 
eyes, mirroring the curiousity that lay 
behind them. Just a little girl, living 
all alone in a huge oid house, iike a fairy 
princess in an enchanted castie. 

Of course her aunt and uncle had lived 
here too, and it wasn't a really truly castle, 
and nobody else knew that she was a 
princess. Except Marvin Mason, that 
is. 


Marvin had lived next door and 
sometimes he'd come over and play with 


her. They would come up to her room 
and look out of the high window— the 
little round window that bordered on the 
sky. 

Marvin knew that she was a sure enough 
princess, and he knew that her room was 
an ivory tower. The window was an 
enchanted window, and when they stood 
on a chair and peeked out they could see 
the world behind the sky. 

Sometimes she wasn't quite sure if 
Marvin Mason honest and truly saw the 
world beyond the window; maybe he just 
said he did because he was stuck on her. 

But he listened very quietly while 
she told him stories about that world. 
Sometimes she toid him stories she had 
read in books, and other times she made 
them up out of her very own head. It 
was only later that the dreams came, 
and she told him those stories, too. 

That is, she always started to, but 
somehow the words would go wrong. She 
didn't always know the words for what 
she saw in those dreams. They were very 
special dreams; they came only on those 
nights when Aunt May ieft the window 
open, and there was no moon. She would 
lie in the bed, all curled up In a little 
ball, and wait for the wind to come through 
the high, round window. It came quietly, 
and she would feel it on her forehead 
and neck, like fingers stroking. Cooi, 
soft fingers, stroking her face; soothing 
fingers that made her uncurl and stretch 
out so that the shadows could cover her 
body. 

Even then she slept in the big bed, 
and the shadows would pour down from, 
the window in a path. She wasn't asleep 
when the shadows came, so she knew 
they were real. They came on the breeze, 
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from the window, and covered her up. 
Maybe it was the shadows that were cool 
and not the wind; maybe the shadows 
stroked her hair until she fell asleep. 

But she would sleep then, and the 
dreams always came. They followed the 
same path as the wind and the shadows; 

they poured down from the sky, through 

the window. There were voices she heard 
but could not understand; colors she saw 
but could not name; shapes she glimpsed 
but which never seemed to resemble any 
figures she found in picture books. 

Sometimes the same voices and colors 
and shapes came again and again, until 

she learned to recognize them, in a way. 
There was the deep, buzzing voice that 
seemed to come from right inside her 

own head, although she knew it really 
issued from the black, shiny pyramid-thing 
that had the arms with eyes in it. It didn't 
look slimy or nasty, and there was nothing 
to be afraid of— Avis could never understand 
why Marvin Mason made her shut up when 
she started telling about those dreams. 

But he was only a little boy, and he 
got scared and ran home, to his Mommy. 
Avis didn't have any Mommy, only Aunt 
May; but she would never tell Aunt May 
such things. Besides, why should she? 
The dreams didn't frighten her, and they 
were so very real and Interesting. 
Sometimes, on gray, rainy days when 


there was nothing to do but play with 
dolls or cut out pictures to paste in her 
album, she wished that night would hurry 
up and come. Then she could dream and 
make everything real again. 

She got so she liked to stay in bed, 
and would pretend to have a cold so she 
didn't have to go to school. Avis would 
look up at the window and wait for the 
dreams to come— but they never came 
in the daytime; only at night. 

Often she wondered what it was like 

up there. 

The dreams must come from the sky; 
she knew that. The voices and shapes 
lived way up, somewhere beyond the 
window. Aunt May said that dreams came 
from tummy-aches, but she knew that 
wasn't so. 

Aunt May was always worried about 
tummy-aches, and she scolded Avis for 
not going outside to play; said she was 
getting pale and puny. 

But Avis felt fine, and she had her 
secret to think of. Now she scarcely ever 
saw Marvin Mason any more, and she 
didn't bother to read. It wasn't much fun 
to pretend she was a princess, either. 
Because the dreams were ever so much 
realer, and she could talk to the voices 
and ask them to take her with them when 
they went away. 
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She got so she could almost understand 
what they were saying. The shiny thing 
that just hung through the window now— the 
one that looked like it had so much more 
to it she couidn't see— it made music inside 
her head that she recognized. Not a real 
tune; more like words in a rhyme. In 
her dreams she asked it to take her away. 
She would crawl up on its back and let 
it fly with her up over the stars. That 
was funny, asking it to fly; but she knew 
that the part beyond the window had wings. 
Wings as big as the world. 

She begged and pleaded, but the voices 
made her understand that they couldn't 
take little girls back with them. That 
is, not entirely. Because it was too cold 
and too far, and something would change 
her. 

She said she didn't care how she changed; 
she wanted to go. She would let them 
do anything they wanted if only they would 
take her: it would be nice to be able to 
talk to them all the time and feel that 
cool softness; to dream forever. 

O ne night they came to her and there 
were more things than she had ever 
seen before. They hung through the window 
and in the air all over the room— they 
were so funny, some of them; you could 
see through them and sometimes one 
was partly inside another. She knew she 
giggled in her sleep, but she couldn't help 
it. Then she was quiet and listening to 
them. 

They told her it was all right. They 
would carry her away. Only she musn't 
tell anyone and she musn't be frightened; 
they would come for her soon. They couldn't 
take her as she was, and she must be willing 
to change. 

Avis said yes, and they all hummed 
a sort of music together, and went away. 

The next morning Avis was really 
and truly sick and didn't want to get up. 
She could hardly breathe, she was so 
warm — and when Aunt May brought in 
a tray she wouldn't eat a bite. 

That night she didn't dream. Her head 
ached, and she tossed all night long. But 
there was a moon out, so the dreams 
couldn't get through anyway. She knew 
they would back when the moon was gone 
again, so she waited. Besides she hurt 
so that she didn't really care. She had 
to feel better before she was able to go 
anywhere. 


The next day Dr. Clegg came to see 
her. Dr. Clegg was a good friend of Aunt 
May's and he was always visiting her because 
he was her guardian. 

Dr. Clegg held her hand and sked her 
what seemed to be the matter with his 
young lady today? 

Avis was too smart to say anything, 
and besides there was a shiny thing in 

her mouth. Dr. Clegg took it out and 

looked at it and shook his head. After 
a while he went away and then Aunt May 
and Uncle Roscoe came in. They made 

her swallow some medicine that tasted 

just awful. 

By this time it was getting dark and 
there was a storm coming outside. Avis 
wasn't able to talk much, and when they 
shut the round window she couidn't ask 
them to please leave it open tonight because 
there was no moon and they were coming 
for her. 

But everything kept going round and 
round, and when Aunt May walked past 
the bed she seemed to flatten out like 
a shadow, or one of the things, only she 
made a loud noise which was really the 
thunder outside and now she was sleeping 
really and truly even though she heard 
the thunder but the thunder wasn't real; 
nothing was real except the things that 
was it nothing was real any more but 
the things. 


And they came through the window 
it wasn't closed after all because she 
opened it and she was crawling out high 
up there where she had never crawled 
before but it was easy without a body 
and soon she would have a new body they 
wanted the old one because they carried 
it but she didn't care because she didn't 
need it and now they would carry her 
ulnagT Yuggoth farnomi ilyaa, , , 

That was when Aunt May and Uncle Roscoe 
found her and pulled her down from the 
window. They said later she had screamed 
at the top of her voice, or else she would 
have gone over without anyone noticing. 

After that Dr. Clegg took her away 
to the hospital where there were no high 
windows and they came in to see her all 
night long. The dreams stopped. 

When at last she was well enough to 
go back home, she found that the window 
was gone too. 
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Aunt May and Uncle Roscoe had boarded 
it up, because she was a somnambulist. 
She didn't know what a somnambulist 
was, but guessed it had something to do 
with her being sick and the dreams not 
coming any more. 

For the dreams stopped, then. There 
was no way of making them come back, 
and she really didn't want them any more. 
It was fun to play outside with Marvin 
Mason now, and she went back to school 
when the new semester began. 

Now, without the window to look at, 
she just slept at night. Aunt May and 
Uncle Roscoe were glad, and Dr. Clegg 
said she was turning out to be a mighty 
fine little specimen. 

Avis could remember it all now as 
though it were yesterday. Or today. Or 
tomorrow. 

How she grew up. How Marvin Mason 
fell in love with her. How she went to 
college and they became engaged. How 
she felt the night Aunt May and Uncle 
Roscoe were killed in the crash at 
Leedsville. That was a bad time. 

An even worse time was when Marvin 
Mason had gone away. He was in the 
service now, overseas. She had stayed 
on all alone in the house, for it was her 
house now. 

Reba came in days to do the housework, 
and Dr. Clegg dropped around, even after 
she turned 21 and officially inherited 
her estate. 

He didn't seem to approve of her present 
mode of living. He asked her several 
times why she didn't shut up the house 
and move into a small apartment downtown. 
He was concerned because she showed 
no desire to keep up the friendships she 
had made in college; Avis was curiously 
reminded of the solicitude he had exhibited 
during her childhood. 

But Avis was no longer a child. She 
proved that by removing what had always 
seemed to her a symbol of adult domination; 
she had the high round window in her 
room unboarded once more. 

It was asilly gesture. She knew it 
at the time, but somehow it held a curious 
significance for her. For one thing it 
re-established a linkage with her childhood, 
and more and more childhood came to 
epitomize happiness for her. 

With Marvin Mason gone, and Aunt 
May and Uncle Roscoe dead, there was 


little enough to fill the present. Avis 

would sit up in her bedroom and pore 

over the scrapbooks she had so assiduously 
pasted up as a girl. She had kept her 

dolls and the old fairy tale books; she 
spent drowsy afternoons examining them. 

It was almost Impossible to lose one's 
time-sense in such pastimes. Her 
surroundings were unchanged. Of course. 
Avis was larger now and the bed wasn't 
quite as massive nor the window as high. 

But both were there, waiting for the 
little girl that she became when, at 

nightfall, she curled up into a ball and 
snuggled under the sheets— snuggled and 
stared up at the high, round window that 
bordered the sky. 

Avis wanted to dream again. 

At first, she couldn't. 

After all, she was a grown woman, 
engaged to be married, she wasn't a 
character out of Peter Ibbetson. And 
those dreams of her childhood had been 
silly. 

But they were nice. Yes, even when 
she had been ill and nearly fallen out 
of the window that time, it had been 
pleasant to dream. Of course those voices 
and shapes were nothing but Freudian 
fantasies— everyone knew that. 

Or did they? 

Suppose it was all real? Suppose dreams 
are not just subconscious manifestations; 
caused by indigestion and gas pressure. 

What if dreams are really a product 
of electric impulse— or planetary 
radiations— attuned to the wave-length 
of the sleeping mind? Thought is an 
electrical impulse. Life itself is an 
electrical impulse. Perhaps a dreamer 
is like a spiritualist medium; placed in 
a receptive state during sleep. Instead 
of ghosts, the creatures of another world 
or another dimension can come through, 
if the sleeper is granted the rare gift 
of acting as a filter. What if the dreams 
feed on the dreamer or substance, just 
as spirits attain ectoplasmic being by 
draining the medium of energy? 

Avis thought and thought about it, 
and when she had evolved this theory, 
everything seemed to fit. Not that she 
would ever tell anyone about her attitude. 
Dr. Clegg would only laugh at her, or 
still worse, shake his head. Marvin Mason 
didn't approve either. Nobody wanted 
her to dream. They still treated her like 
a little girl. 
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Very well, she would be a little girl; 
a little girl who could do as she pleased, 
now. She would dream. 

It was shortly after reaching this 
decision that the dreams began again; 
almost as though they had been waiting 
until she would fully accept them in terms 
of their own reality. 

Yes, they came back, slowly, a bit 
at a time. Avis found that it helped to 
concentrate on the past during the day; 
to strive to remember her childhood. 
To this end, to this end she spent more 
and more time in her room, leaving Reba 
to tend housework downstairs. As for 
fresh air, she always could look out of 
her window. It was high and small, but 
she would climb on a stool and gaze up 
at the sky through the round aperture; 
watching the clouds that veiled the blue 
beyond, and waiting for night to come. 

Then she would sleep in the big bed 
and wait for the wind. The wind soothed 
and the darkness slithered, and soon she 
could hear the buzzing, burring voices. 
At first only the voices came back, and 
they were faint and far away. Gradually 
they increased in intensity and once more 
she was able to discriminate, to recognize 
individual intonations. 

Timidly, hesitantly, the figures 
re-emerged. Each night they grew stronger. 
Avis Long (little girl with big round eyes 
in big bed below round window) welcomed 
their presence. 

She wasn't alone any more. No need 
to see her friends, or talk to that silly 
old Dr. Clegg. No need to waste much 
time gossiping with Reba, or fussing over 
meals. No need to dress or venture out. 
There was the windov/ by day and the 
dreams by night. 

Then all at once she was curiously 
weak, and this illness came. But it was 
all false, somehow, this physical change. 

Her mind was untouched. She knew that. 
No matter how often Dr. Clegg pursed 
his lips and hinted about calling in a 
"specialist", she wasn't afraid. Of course 
Avis knew he really wanted her to see 
a psychiatrist. The doddering fool was 
filled with glib patter about "retreat from 
reality" and "escape mechanisms". 

But he didn't understand about the 
dreams. She wouldn't tell him, either. 
He'd never know the richness, the fullness, 
the sense of completion that came from 
experiencing contact with other worlds. 


Avis knew that now. The voices and 
shapes that came in the window were 
from other worlds. As a naive child she 
had invented them by her very 
unsophistication. Now, striving consciously 
to return to the childlike attitude, she 
again admitted them. 

They were from other worlds; worlds 
of wonder and splendor. Now they could 
meet only on the plane of dreams, but 
someday; someday soon, she would bridge 
the gap. 

They whispered about her body. 
Something about the trip, making the 
"change". It couldn't be explained in their 
words. But she trusted them, and after 
all, a physical change was of slight 
importance contrasted with the opportunity. 

Soon she would be well again, strong 
again. Strong enough to say "yes." And 
then they would come for her when the 
moon was right. Until then, she could 
strengthen the determination, and the 
dream. 

Avis Long lay in the great bed and 
basked in the blackness; the blackness 
that poured palpably through the open 
v/indow. The shapes filtered down, wriggling 
through the warps, feeding upon the night; 
growing, pulsing, encompassing all. 

They reassured her about the body 
but she didn't care and she told them 
she didn't care because the body was 
unimportant and yes, she would gladly 
consider it an exchange if only she could 
go and she knew she belonged. 

Not beyond the rim of the stars but 
between it and amongst substance dwells 
that which is blackness in blackness for 
Yuggoth is only a symbol no that is wrong 
there are no symbols for all is reality 
and only perception is limited ch'yar uTnyar 
shaggornyth. . . 

It is hard for us to make you understand 
but I do understand you can not fight 
it I will not fight it they will try to stop 
you nothing shall stop me for 1 belong 
yes you belong will it be soon yes it will 
be soon very soon yes very soon. . . 


M arvin Mason was unprepared for 
this sort of reception. Of course. 

Avis hadn't written, and she wasn't at 
the station to meet him— but the possibility 
of her being seriously ill had never occurred 
to him. 
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He had come out to the house at once, 
and it was a shock when Dr. Clegg met 
him at the door. 

The old man's face was grim, and the 
tenor of his opening remarks still grimmer. 

They faced each other in the library 
downstairs; Mason self-consciously diffident 
in khaki, the older man a bit too 
professionally brusque. 

"Just what is it Doctor?" Mason asked. 

"I don't know. Slight, recurrent fever. 
Listlessness. I've checked everything. 
No TB, no trace of lowgrade infection. 
Her trouble isn't — organic." 

"You mean something's wrong with 
her mind?" 

Dr. Clegg slumped into an armchair 
and lowered his head. 

"Mason, I could say many things to 
you; about the psychosomatic theory of 
medicine, about the benifits of psychiatry, 
about— but never mind. It would be sheer 
hypocrisy. 

"I've talked to Avis; rather. I've tried 
to talk to her. She won't say much, but 
what she does say disturbs me. Her actions 
disturb me even more. 

"You can guess what I'm driving at, 
I think, when I tell you that she is leading 
the life of an eight-year-old girl. The 
life she did lead at that age." 

Mason scowled. "Don't tell me she 
sits in her room again and looks out of 
that window?" 

Dr. Clegg nodded. 

"But I thought it was boarded up long 
ago, because she's a somnambulist and—" 

"She had it unboarded, several months 
ago. And she is not, never was, a 
somnambulist." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Avis Long never walked in her sleep. 
1 remember the night she was found on 
that window's edge; not ledge, for there 
is no ledge. She was perched on the edge 
of the open window, already halfway out; 
a little tyke hanging through a high window. 

"But there was no chair beneath her, 
no ladder. No way for her to climb up. 
She was simply there." 

Dr. Clegg looked away before continuing. 

"Don't ask me what it means. I can't 
explain, and I wouldn't want to. I'd have 
to talk about the things she talks about— the 
dreams and the presences that come to 
her; the presences that want her to go 
away." 


"Mason, it's up to you. I can't honestly 
move to have her committed on the basis 
of material evidence. Confinement means 
nothing to them; you can't build a wall 
to keep out dreams." 

"But you love her. You can save her. 
You can make her well, make her take 
an interest in reality. Oh, I know it sounds 
mawkish and stupid, just as the other sounds 
wild and fantastic." 

"Yet it's true. It's happening right now, 
to her. She's asleep up in her room at this 
very moment. She's hearing the voices— I 
know that much. Let her hear your voice." 

Mason walked out of the room and started 
up the stairs. 

B ut what do you mean you, you can't 
marry me?" 

Mason stared at the huddled figure 
in the swirl of bedclothes. He tried to 
avoid the direct stare of Avis Long's 
curiously childlike eyes; just as he avoided 
gazing up at the black, ominous aperture 
of the round window. 

"I can't that's all," Avis answered. 
Even her voice seemed to hold a childlike 
quality. The high piercing tones might 
well have emanated from the throat of 
a little girl; a tired little girl, half-asleep 
and a bit petulant about being abruptly 
awakened. 

"But our plans— your letters—" 

"Tm sorry, dear. I can't talk about 
it. You know I haven't been well. Dr. 
Clegg is downstairs, he must have told 
you." 

"But you're getting better," Mason 
pleaded. "You'll be up and around again 
in a few days." 

Avis shook her head. A smile— the 
secret smile of a naughty child— clung 
to the corners of her mouth. 

"You can't understand, Marvin. You 
never could undertand. That's because 
you belong here." A gesture indicated 
the room. "I belong somewhere else." 
Her finger stabbed, unconsciously, towards 
the window. 

Marvin looked at the window now. 
He couldn't help it. The round black hole 
that lead to nothingness. Or— something. 
The sky outside was dark, moonless. A 
cold wind curled about the bed. 

"Let me close the window for you 
dear," he said, striving to keep his voice 
even and gentle. 
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"No." 

"But you're ill— you'll catch cold." 

"That isn't why you want to close it." 
Even in accusation, the voice was curiously 
piping. Avis sat bolt upright and confronted 
him. 

"You're jealous, Marvin. Jealous of 
me. Jealous of them. You would never 
let me dream. You would never let me 
go. And 1 want to go. They're coming 
for me. 

"1 know why Dr. Clegg sent you up 
here. He wants you to persuade me to 
go away. He'd like to shut me up, just 
as he wants to shut the window. He wants 
to keep me here because he's afraid. You're 
all afraid of what lies— out there. 

"Well, it's no use. You can't stop me. 
You can't stop them! 

"Take it easy, darling—" 

"Never mind. Do you think 1 care 
what they do to me, if only 1 can go? 
I'm not afraid. 1 know 1 can't go as 1 am 
now. 1 know they must alter me. 

"There are certain parts they want 
for reasons of their own. You'd be 
frightened if 1 told you. But Tm not afraid. 
You say I'm sick and insane; don't deny 
it. Yet I'm healthy enough, sane enough 
to face them and their world. It's you 
who are too morbid to endure it all." 

Avis Long was wailing now; a thin, 
high-pitched wail of a little girl in a 
tantrum. 

"You and 1 are leaving this house 
tomorrow," Mason said. "We're going 
away. We'll be married and live happily 
ever after— in good old storybook style. 
The trouble with you, young lady, is that 
you've never had to grow up. All this 
nonsense about goblins and other worlds—" 

Avis screamed. 

Mason ignored her. 

"Right now I'm going to shut that 
window," he declared. 

Avis continued to scream. The shrill 
ululation echoed on a sustained note as 
Mason reached up and closed the round 
pane of glass over the black aperture. 
The wind resested his efforts, but he shut 
the window and secured the latch. 

Then her fingers were digging into 
his throat from the rear, and her scream 
was pouring down his ear. 

"I'll kill you!" she wailed. It was the 
wail of anenraged child. 

But there was nothing of the child, 
or the invalid, in the strength behind her 


clawing fingers. He fought her off, panting. 

Then, suddenly. Dr. Clegg was in the 
room. A hypodermic needle flashed and 
gleamed in an arc of plunging silver. 

They carried her back to the bed, 
tucked her in. The blankets nestled about 
the weary face of a child in sleep. 

The window was closed tightly now. 

Everything was in order as the two 
men turned out the light and tiptoed from 
the room. 

Neither of them said a word until 
they stood downstairs once again. 

Facing the fireplace. Mason sighed. 

"Somehow I'll get her out of here 
tomorrow," he promised. "Perhaps it 
was too abrupt— my coming back tonight 
and waking her. 1 wasn't very tactful. 

"But something about her; something 
about that room, frightened me." 

Dr. Clegg lit his pipe. "1 know," he 
said. "That's why 1 couldn't pretend to 
you that 1 completely understand. There's 
more to it than mere hallucination." 

"I'm going to sit up here tonight," 
Mason continued. "Just in case something 
might happen." 

"She'll sleep," Dr. Clegg assured him. 
"No need to worry." 

"I'll feel better if 1 stay. I'm beginning 
to get a theory about all this talk— other 
worlds, and changes in her body before 
a trip. It ties in with the window, somehow. 
And it sounds like a fantasy on suicide." 

"The death-impulse? Perhaps. I should 
have a thought of that possibility. Dreams 
foreshadowing death— on second thought. 
Mason, I may stay with you. We can make 
ourselves comfortable here before the 
fire, I suppose." 

Silence settled. 

It must have been well after midnight 
before either of them moved from their 
place before the fire. 

Then a sharp splinter of sound crashed 
from above. Before the tinkling echo 
died away, both men were on their feet 
and moving towards the stairway. 

There was no further noise from above, 
and neither of them exchanged a single 
word. Only the thud of their running 
footsteps on the stairs broke the silence. 
And as they paused outside Avis Long's 
room, the silence seemed to deepen in 
intensity. It was a silence palpable, 
complete, accomplished. 

Dr. Clegg's hand darted to the doorknob, 
wrenched it ineffectually. 
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"Locked!" he muttered. "She must 
have gotten up and locked it." 

Mason scowled. 

"The window— do you think she could 
have—?" 

Then the panel splintered and gave 
way. Mason reached around and opened 
the door from inside. 

They entered the darkened room, Dr. 
Clegg, in the lead, fumbling for the 
light-switch. The harsh, electric glare 
flooded the scene. 

Dr. Clegg refused to meet his glance. 
Instead he turned and put his massive 
shoulder to the door panel. A bulge of 
muscle ridged his neck. 

It was a tribute to the power of 
suggestion that both men glanced, not 
at the patient in the bed, but at the round 
window high up on the wali. 

Cold night air streamed through a 
jagged aperture, where the glass had been 
shattered, as though by the blow of a 
gigantic fist. 

Fragments of glass littered the floor 
beneath, but there was no trace of any 
missile. And obviously, the glass had 
been broken from the outer side of the 
pane. 


"The wind," Mason murmured, weakly, 
but he could not look at Dr. Clegg as 
he spoke. For there was no wind, only 
the cold, soft breeze that billowed ever 
so gently from the nighted sky above. 
Only the cold, soft breeze, rustling the 
curtains and prompting a sarabande of 
shadows on the wall; shadows that danced 
in silence over the great bed in the corner. 

The breeze and the silence and the 
shadows enveloped them as they stared 
now at the bed. 

Avis Long's head was turned towards 
them on the pillow. They could see her 
face quite plainly, and Dr. Clegg realized 
on the basis of experience what Mason 
knew instinctively— Avis Long's eyes were 
ciosed in death. 

But that is not what made Mason gasp 
and shudder— nor did the sight of death 
alone cause Dr. Clegg to scream aloud. 

There was nothing whatsoever to 
frighten the beholder of the placid 
countenance turned towards them in death. 
They did not scream at the sight of Avis 
Long's face. 

Lying on the pillow of the huge bed. 
Avis Long's face bore a look of perfect 
peace. 

But Avis Long's body was. . .gone.® 
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s a child, Patrick had believed that you 
could see shapes in the clouds because they 
were people's dreams, risen up high into the 
sky after sleeping heads had released them. 
In summer, he imagined they must travel 
fast and joyfully, the afternoon heat 
tickling their undersides. But in winter — 
as he was forced, inescapably, to realize — 
they had the disturbing tendency to stop in 
mid-flight. To freeze for an entire season, 
hanging oppressively over the dreamers. 
And there was nothing worse than an old, 
recurring dream, nothing more terrifying. 
Patrick knew. 

Here, the canvas for these cloud 
patterns was immense, as wide as the 
horizon itself. The changing arrangements, 
the eyeblink movements were much more 
chaotic than at any other place Patrick had 
lived. As if once the boundaries of city 
skyline or mountain range were removed 
the clouds returned to a more natural 
state, became wild, mad, uncivilized. You 
could not watch them for long. You 
couldn't just sit out in your backyard and 
study them for hours. The clouds drove you 
inside. 

Once as a child, Patrick had looked up 
at the sky just after dark. God had looked 
down at him, and there was darkness in His 
eyes, thunder in His cheeks. God looked 
just like Father. 


At least once a day after he and 
Michelle arrived at the farm, Patrick would 
wonder whatever possessed them to move. 
They had virtually nothing to do in eastern 
Colorado, except try to keep the wind out 
— out of their house, out of their heads. 
The wind maintained a river of dust some 
ten feet deep flowing willfully, incessantly, 
outside their adobe-style home. It was 



soon no wonder to him that pioneers left 
alone on the plains too long sometimes 
went mad. The wind here was an irritating, 
undirected passion — it dried your hair to 
hemp so that the frayed rope-ends 
constantly flailed at forehead and cheeks. 
There was always grit in your eyes and a 
whistling in your ears. At least this time 
of year it was a warm wind; snow was still 
months away. 

This house had been his father's a long 
time ago, years after the divorce and years 
since the man had seen either Patrick or 
Patrick's mother. What Patrick could 
remember about his father was cloaked in 
shadow: the dark slumped shoulders after 
a day at the garage, the still form out on 
the porch with the cigarette glow marking 
the direction of the gaze, the restless 
shadow reclined on the bed — checking the 
watch, staring at the ceiling, arising before 
anyone else to begins its ritualistic pacing. 
Patrick couldn't remember ever playing 
with that shadow, nor talking for a time on 
matters important and inconsequential, 
their contact had been limited to the 
briefest of inquiries and pleasantries. 

Their house was filled with thoughts 
when Father was home; you could feel 
them brushing your cheeks, pressing against 
your head in their futile attempts to force 
their way in. The temperature seemed to 
rise as they swarmed around his parents' 
bedroom, breaking suddenly when his 
mother began to yell, his father to shut 
down, turn off the light, pretend she wasn't 
there. 

This house in eastern Colorado stayed 
empty for years after his father's death. 
The will had been contested — some of the 
local relatives on his father's side of the 
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family just couldn't believe old man Martin 
would have left two hundred acres and a 
barn full of machinery and a perfectly fine 
house to a son he hadn't seen since the boy 
was a teenager, and a city boy at that. 

Patrick had figured if he got the house 
and land he'd just resell it to one of those 
puzzled relatives. He had a good house in 
Denver, and architectural consultations 
kept him and Michelle well provided for. 
But when the will finally cleared Patrick 
balked. 

He told michelle it would make a great 
retreat, a vacation spot. Something they 
badly needed at this point in their lives. 
She'd looked at him doubtfully — there was 
nothing to see out there but the raw 
effects of the wind, and endless flat fields. 
There was nothing to do. "You'li like it, 
just wait," he had said, knowing full well 
she never would. He couldn't imagine 
enjoying it himself. They liked being 
around people; they both needed a constant 
stream of planned activity. 

He had a local agent sell the farm 
equipment at auction, and the same agent 
converted the income into canned goods, 
powdered milk, and other nonperishables. 
An expensive underground water storage 
tank exhausted the rest of the profits. 

"Kind of far away for a fall-out shelter, 
ain't it?" The agent had chuckled over the 
phone. Patrick didn't laugh. The stored 
goods made the "retreat" more 
self-sufficient; you didn't have to go into 
town for supplies all the time. But the 
explanation didn't fully satisfy, even 
himself. "Storin' nuts for winter." The 
man had laughed again, a thin, strained 
kind of laugh. Then he'd coughed and left 
as quickly as possible. 

The house on the plains had been 
stocked and ready less than ten days before 
Patrick wanted to take Michelle there for 
a week's vacation. His vacation wasn't 
scheduled for another six months — they 
were supposed to go to Hawaii this year. It 
cost him two major clients whose jobs were 
at a crucial stage, and almost cost him his 
marriage. Not because of Hawaii, not 
because he wanted to go some place she 
had no interest in, but simply because 
Patrick couldn't give Michelle a straight 
answer when she asked him why he wanted 
to go there now, so soon. 


"We need the time away from here, to 
think things out," he had said. 

We can't leave now! she had said, a 
harsh whisper. Had repeated it again and 
again. We can't just leave him at a time 
like this! She had said, again and again and 
again. But Patrick had finally gotten her 
away from Denver, by wearing her down. 

"A little chilly in here, don't you think?" 
Michelle was wearing her sweater, her 
arms folded tightly over her chest. She sat 
huddled in a flowerprint chair in the middle 
of the living room, her long brown hair 
almost covering her face, as if that too 
might warm her. She had been sitting 
almost constantly since their arrival here, 
sometimes huddled in the chair or on the 
couch, other times wedged child-like back 
into the enormous antique rocker, drifting 
back and forth into light and shadow as the 
curved runners moved silently over the rug. 

The sweater irritated him. "It's August, 
Micheile. It doesn't get cold out here in 
August, for Christ's sake!" 

"1 don't care what it's supposed to do! 
I'm cold, dammit!" 

Patrick opened the door to the 
basement. 

"Where are you going?" 

"There's some storm windows down 
here. Thought I'd put them up." 

"1 thought you said. . ." But he had 
already slammed the door and was pounding 
down the stairs. "It never gets cold this 
time of year!" she shouted after him. She 
stopped, as if the house had swallowed her 
words. A chill entered his body, as if it had 
wriggled across the basement floor and 
climbed his leg. He thought he could hear 
her speaking above him, but the sound of 
her words shouldn't have carried that far, 
that clearly. "It'll be too dark to see out 
there, Patrick," he thought he heard her 
say. "You can't see in the dark, can you?" 
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§ atrick was careful not to wake his wife 
when he climbed into bed at midnight that 
night. The storm windows had taken longer 
than he had planned. He had forgotten 
there were no streetlights out here, and his 
father's old spotlight, mounted on the south 
edge of the roof, had gone bad. The wiring 
was probably rotted out; he wondered if he 
could get an electrician out to fix it first 
thing tomorrow. 

He lay in bed for hours without 
sleeping, staring into the dark, listening. It 
was a long time before it came to him what 
was bothering him so — it was so silent in 
the house. In Denver their old house 
creaked and sighed and groaned in the dark. 
But here in this bedroom out on the plains, 
he couldn't even hear the wind outside. He 
slapped at his ear, afraid he'd gone deaf. 
Michelle stirred restless beside him. And 
then, suddenly, the wind was back. 

It slapped and pummeled the outside of 
the house. It whipped at the shingles and 
rattled the windows. Patrick could hear a 
high-pitched squeal off in the distance, like 
a train gone mad. Something bounced off 
the roof above their bed, followed by 
something heavier. He pulled closer to 
Michelle, but she drew away with a 
protesting moan. She didn't trust him; he 
supposed he couldn't blame her. 

He tried to imagine his father in this 
house, sleeping in this bed. He tried to 
think of him getting up early mornings to 
milk the cows or feed the pigs. Patrick had 
kept the pigs, and was paying a local 
teenager to come over every day to feed 
them. He didn't know why. 

He could hear the pigs squealing 
beneath the wind. He could hear tractor 
engines turning over, harvesters gunning 
their big diesels. He could hear the 
screech of metal, the muffled thunder as 
tons of earth were moved. "Michelle?" he 
whispered. "I need you." There was no 
answer. Why had his father left him? 
What had he found out here on the plains? 

The next morning it was colder than 
before. A soupy fog hugged the ground in 
ali directions. Patrick had a great deal of 
repair work to do around the house, but he 
just didn't feel up to it. Michelle didn't 


speak to him all the morning; she kept a 
coat on and curled up on the couch to read. 

He came in from an afternoon of laying 
extra feed into the barn, fixing up the 
shelter over the pig pen, and caulking every 
crack and break in the outside walls of his 
father's house. Despite the early morning 
fog it had been a hot day, at a hundred and 
four one of the hottest of the year. 
Michelle was standing in the kitchen, 
waiting for him, looking far more tired 
than he could remember. 

"I want to go back and see Johnny." 

The words came out slowly, with 
difficulty; he seemed to be having a hard 
time hearing her. As if each syllable 
turned to slush on contact with the air in 
the house. 

"I don't think that's a good idea. A 
little more time." 

"He's your son, Patrick." 

He'd never heard her sound so cold. 
"He's making progress. . .they know what 
they're doing there. We'll see him as soon 
as we get back. We need a little break, a 
vacation, don't you think?" She said 
nothing. "The decision to put him in the 
hospital was a mutual one, Michelle. 1 
don't like it any more than you do." 

When she finally spoke he could barely 
hear her. There was a roaring in her ears. 
He imagined his blood singing through his 
head. "You haven't mentioned him one 
time since we've been here, Patrick. Not 
once." 


^ he gray cloud swept in the following 
day, a sky full of dust trapped in a choking 
stream of cold, damp air. Michelle had 
been the first to see it. Patrick was in the 
backyard, transferring the last massive 
load of foodstuffs delivered from town into 
their cellar. He hadn't told Michelle about 
this latest order, and when it arrived she'd 
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looked at him as if he were a mad man. 
He'd given up hope she'd ever understand 
what he was doing here. 

He'd seen her standing at the back door, 
staring off across the fields, toward 
Denver. She insisted on wearing the 
sweater, even though the temperature was 
still in the high nineties. When she cried 
out, it wasn't entirely unexpected — after 
all, she'd been upset and acting strangely 
all week — so he ignored her at first, 
working a little harder to get alt the 
supplies properly stowed. As he got the 
last box of cans into the cellar he felt the 
first hint of cold lap at his ankles. 

He turned to face a gray wall of cloud 
spilling over the fields to the north. With 
awful suddenness, the wind had picked up, 
and grit was riddling the windbreak of trees 
surrounding the house. Michelle was 
screaming something, but he couldn't hear 
her above the roar. He watched the trees 
bend, branches breaking and rocketing past 
him. The air seemed full of grayish smoke. 

Patrick ran toward the back door. 
Michelle had disappeared: he hoped she 
had enough sense left to go back inside. 
The air turned to steel around him. . .he 
could feel it slipping coldly through his 
cupped hands. He grabbed the doorknob 
and at the same time slapped his palm 
against the wooden door. It seemed to 
have turned to metal and stuck to his skin, 
making it painful to pull away. As he 
opened the door he could feel darkness 
falling rapidly behind him. 

He found Michelle in the living room. 
All the lights were out; all he could see 
was the silver-frost outline of her face 
against the dark blue couch. "We'll never 
get out now," the face said. "We'll never 
see him again." 

Johnny had stopped talking at the age 
of twelve. He'd always been an unusually 
quiet boy, reticent to talk of his feelings, 
but for two years he didn't say a word. He 
stole, he struck, he destroyed, slashed his 
wrists, got drunk, and set fire to his room 
he communicated in every way 
imaginable except for the spoken, or even 
written, word. 

You couldn't predict what Johnny was 
going to do next; There was no way even 
to theorize what the boy might be thinking, 
what was going on behind the blank 


architecture of his face. Patrick had 
grown afraid of his son. 

After he set fire to the room, and 
almost burned down the house when Patrick 
and Michelle hadn't awakened, they'd 
decided to put him into residential 
treatment. The hospital was a good one — 
they spared no expense, Patrick constantly 
reminded himself. But he had seen no 
improvement in his son's condition. 

He wasn't sure he was sorry about that. 
God help him, he wasn't sure he wanted his 
son home ever again. Something as 
intangible, and cold, as a Colorado winter 
wind had slipped behind the boy's eyes, and 
filled him quite completely. 

Michelle's breath turned to puffs of 
steam in the darkened house. Patrick could 
hear the roof creaking under the weight of 
the spreading ice. 

Michelle wouldn't sleep with him that 
night. Instead she pulled all her clothes out 
of the closet and slept under a great pile of 
them on the couch. He tried to tell her 
that wasn't necessary — he'd stocked the 
shelter with dozens of wool blankets and 
patkas and sleeping bags. "I'm not sure v;hy 
I got all that winter stuff down there, it 
being the hottest time of the year. But I 
guess we're just lucky I did. It's just a 
freak storm, Michelle. I'm sure it'll be gone 
in a couple of days." 

She stopped arranging her clothes on 
the couch, turned, and looked at him. And 
stood that way a few minutes without 
saying anything. It angered him. . .Just like 
Johnny, he realized. . .maybe she was going 
crazy just like him. Maybe it was genetic. 
The doctors, as good as they were supposed 
to be, hadn't yet figured out the cause. 

Ashewas finally drifting off to sleep that 
night Patrick became afraid he wasn't going 
to be able to breathe the new air that had 
filled this house. His father's house. The 
cold mist was like misery filling his lungs, 
forcing the tears out. The subtle eddies of 
wind swarmed around his ears. 

By the next morning a glassy skin 
glittered on the trees, the fence rails, the 
tools abandoned in his rush to get inside. 
Spikes of glass rattled as they fell from the 
barn roof and struck thicker glass sheeting 
the water tank. The old red pickup in the 
yard looked dazed under its icy varnish. 
Everywhere he looked, the world was 
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locked up tight with cold. He was careful 
not to move too quickly through the still, 
cool air of the house, afraid the trapped 
atmosphere in these rooms, once owned by 
his father and now passed too eagerly to 
him, might break. The windows glared at 
him, their curtains hanging stiff-armed at 
their sides. The morning was silent, still, 
mute. Patrick wondered if anything would 
ever speak to him again. 

Michelle was at the living room window, 
staring through a steamed circle she'd 
made in the pane. Patrick stepped closer 
and breathed on the back of her head, 
imagined he saw two or three hairs go dull 
and break. He gazed past her. A pheasant 
stood upright on the frosted grass, one leg 
slightly cocked, whitened neck twisted so 
it could face the window, it did not move, 
its beak was pulled stiffly apart, tongue 
protruding as if to recall the voice that had 
been stolen from it. One eye was frozen to 
the glass. 


Although he'd thought about Johnny 
almost constantly, he felt the urge to 
apologize to Michelle for not thinking 
about him enough. Maybe he'd been acting 
as if he'd never had a son. But the boy 
scared him; Patrick couldn't tell what was 
going on. it was as if they were playing 
this elaborate, powerful game, and Johnny 
hadn't bothered to tell Patrick the rules. 

Patrick spoke those thoughts silently to 
himself, moving his lips against the frosted 
window, as if to retrieve those ideas from 
darkness. 

He realized he'd tried much the same 
technique with Johnny that first year the 
boy had shut down and shut up. He'd voiced 
theories, postulations, wild guesses to the 
boy. Patrick told his son what he thought 
he might be thinking, but not saying. He 
told his son how he understood, how he 
understood that he needed secrets, that he 
needed to have some power, even if it were 
simply power over his own speech. How 
that was all okay, o-kay, but you shouldn't 
let it go too far, shouldn't let it go too far 


or it could hurt you, and hurt those around 
you. Destroy the family. 

Patrick had talked, talked, talked, his 
lips growing weary from the strain, his 
throat tense and sore, but still attempting 
to get something important said, to get his 
son to speak himself up out of the void, say 
the magic words that would lift himself out 
of the nameless emptiness we all, in our 
aloneness, ultimately contain. 

But the boy remained obstinately silent, 
and powerful in his muteness. 

The snow fell all that day. Patrick 
didn't notice it until some time after noon, 
but it had obviously been going on for quite 
awhile. 

it wrapped the ice that covered 
everything with a fiuffy white insulation, 
as if to preserve it for all time. Patrick 
had never seen flakes so large, or so light. 
They covered the ground far more quickly 
than he imagined a normal snowfall would. 
He wondered if snowfalls out here in the 
country were always more expansive than 
he had been used to in the city, as if only 
here — away from buildings and traffic — 
they couid manifest their natural condition. 
He could hear the pigs in the distance. He 
could hear Michelle sliding the antique 
rocking chair in front of the living room 
window and begin to rock, rock, rock and 
stare out that window. Like a sentry. By 
dark the snow was up to their window sills, 
the outside doors were blocked, and the 
pigs were screaming. 

About ten o'clock Michelle left the 
rocker and returned to her sleeping place 
under her clothes on the couch. Patrick 
watched the rocker continue its back and 
forth motion in front of the window, from 
shadow to snow glare, for the next hour. 
And then for an hour more. Finally he 
walked over and laid a hand on the arm to 
stop it. It settled into stillness with a low, 
creaky sigh. The wood must be warping 
with ail this damp, he thought. He sat 
down in the rocker and it started rocking 
again. Out beyond the window snow was 
shifting, groaning, making a trail of sunken 
hollows that circled the house. He could 
see the small collapses of snow crust as he 
stared through the glass. He wondered how 
many times his father had sat in this very 
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same rocker, watching the snow eddy, 
wondering what was out there seeking him. 

Patrick wondered if he had haunted his 
own father. 

Patrick was still awake in the rocker 
when Michelle got up the next morning. 
She looked puzzled. Patrick realized it 
was, in part, because the house was still 

quite dark. "The snow is up over the 
windows now, you see. It's morning. . .but 
I guess we'll have to turn on some lights." 
She continued to stare at him. "Good thing 
1 was so well-prepared, don't you think?" 

She walked over to him, so close her 
hair stung his face as she swept it out of 
her eyes. "How did you know, Patrick? 
How did you know?" 

The wind was picking up outside. They 
were in for more snow. The lights 
flickered once, twice, then went out. He 
could hear Michelle returning to the couch. 
He could see the puffs of her wet sobs 
drifting in the near-darkness. She 
struggled with speech, but could not quite 
manage it. 

P 

W atrick woke up several times during 
the night, fighting for breath. Each time 
he searched for the rocking chair. Each 
time it was rocking, navigating through the 
cold dark night. He wondered how long his 
father had kept it up, when he had given in 
to the silence out on these cold plains and 
stopped talking. 

He walked to the window behind the 
rocker and noticed how the snow against 
the pane seemed to glow, but he didn't 
know whether it was illuminated by sun or 
by moon. He started to speak. . .he 
suddenly wanted to incant and rave at the 
night. . .something, anything that might 
stay the darkness and fill the hollow 
opening inside him. But he was afraid. He 
was afraid he might discover he could no 
longer speak. 


W he next morning he found Michelle at 
the window, touching it, stroking it, 
beating it, crying to get out. The window 
was solid with white — the ice was even 
pushing its way through the frame. There 
was ice on the curtains. 

The rocking chair still drifted through 
its private dream. 

Patrick stared at the front door, walked 
to it, twisted the knob. Then turned his 
shoulder and rammed it as hard as he could. 
The door stopped eight inches out, jammed 
into a snow bank. Patrick slipped through 
into the brilliant cold glare. 

It took almost two hours, but he finally 
made it to the pig pen. He looked back 
down at his father's house. Snow drifts 
gnawed halfway up the roof. He looked 
past his father's land, at the distant fields, 
and there were gleaming fields of wheat 
and corn, red and green harvesters under 
the brilliant August sun. The hottest time 
of the year down here. The snow stirred all 
around him, eddying, forming rivers of 
powder, sink holes, caved-in impressions, as 
if it were alive. The breath froze in his 
throat. 

As he had expected, but was compelled 
to find out for sure, half the pigs were 
dead. He had to dig out several feet of 
snow with his bare hands to find the bodies. 
But his hands had been so numb, for days, 
it didn't matter. 

The others, the larger mothers, the 
enormous fathers, had been gnawing on the 
smaller dead ones. Trapped within the 
freeze, they had devoured their young. 

The snow eddied. The icy crust groaned 
from unseen pressures, unheard presences. 
His father stalked him silently, invisibly. 

He tried to scream, but the freeze 
broke up the words. H 
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Send all editorial correspondence to Weird 
Tales Magazine, Editorial Offices, 2210 
Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 847, Santa Monica, 
CA 90403 . All manuscripts must include a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


This issue is the first for our new Fiction 
Editor Mark Monsolo. Mark comes to us 
from the weird realm of the scientific 
technical writer. We are very excited to 
have Mark on the staff, and judging from 
this issue's contents, Mark is going to do a 
fantastic job. 


In This Issue: 

Weird Tales has historically brought to the 
readers the best in weird fiction, and this 
issue is no exception. Offered here for your 
enjoyment are: "The Brain", by A.E. van 
Vogt, a new story of the dangers inherent in 
the quest for ultimate knowledge. Also, we 
are reprinting a rarely seen story by Robert 
Bloch, "Unspeakable Betrothal"; "Vengeance 
by Proxy" by John Wyndham; the geometric 
horror classic "The Triangles of Terror" by 
William F. Temple; and "And No Potatoes" 
by the late Walter Liebscher. 

Our new fiction includes Steve Rasnic 
Tern's horror story, "August Freeze"; 
"The Girl With the Indigo Eyes", a newly 
discovered stroy by Stanton A. Coblentz; 
"The Bus People" by J. N. Williamson; 
"Peau de Cuir", a tale of bayou horror 
by Steve Perry; and Larry Tritten returns 
to Weird Tales with "The Fine Art of 
Dreaming". 

Three brand-new writers are making their 
first appearance in print in this issue; you 
can expect to see a lot mote from all of 
them. From Minneapolis we have "Ghost 
Dance" by Nathan A. Bucklin, and the 
delightful "As Lovely As A Tree" by Terry 
A. Garey. And from Arizona we have a 
story of terror in the crib, "Yellow" by 
Conda V. Douglas. 



British comedian and Monty Pythoner 
Eric Idle recently dropped in on Weird Tales 
offices on Sunset Blvd. He never did find 
the fish market he was searching for, but 
said that he thoroughly enjoyed his visit with 
WT Merchandising Director, Michael 
Norman and Publisher Brian Forbes. . .Good 
luck finding the fish Eric! 
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Our cover this issue in oil illustrates 
Robert Bloch's "Unspeakable Betrothal" 
(story on page 6 ). The painting is the work 
of Korean bom Hyang Ro Kim. Mr. Kim is 
revered as one of the top portrait and 
scenery painters in Hollywood, having been 
commissioned for his portrait work by names 
such as George C. Scott, Judy and Diana 
Canova, and the late William Holden. Mr. 
Kim's work is best known by millions of 
Television viewers on the evening soap, 
"Dallas". 

And speaking of Texas, this is the state 
which brought us our cover model for this 
issue, Jacqueline Pulliam. Jacqueline was 
bom in Austin and later moved to Dallas. 
At a very early age she started to study with 
the Metropolitan Ballet and then became 
involved with gymnastics. She continued to 
study with the Civic Ballet Company of 
Dallas, enriched her gymnastics further, and 
went on to study film and acting at the 
Theatre of Performing Arts at the 
University of Texas at Austin. After a 
number of working trips to Los Angeles, 
Jacqueline was encouraged by the film and 
television community to actively pursue her 
career in performing arts in southern 
California. She has appeared in numerous 
film, television and video projects and still 
delights in gymnastics. We welcome this 
sensuously dark and mysterious young 
actress/model (not to mention dancer, 
gymnast and illustrator) to another world of 
the sensuously dark and mysterious — the 
world of the awesome and macabre! 


Letters to the Editor: 

This issue we are printing a letter that is 
left over from volume 46, number 4. We are 
sorry that it has taken so long to print this 
letter, but we are delighted to be able to do 
so now. We have contacted the son of the 
original author of the letter, and he will be 
receiving a free subscription to Weird Tales. 

Editor 

Weird Tales Magazine 
Dear Sir, 

I just read your latest effort, and I must say 
that it was a good read, indeed! I read it 
from cover-to-cover twice, and then I let 
my teenage son read it. That youngster 
liked it more than I did! 

My favorite story was "Spawn of Darkness" 
by Kirk Shaw. It was a good, rousing 
vampire tale, and I could read them all the 
time. However, I have one comment to make 
to the author regarding vampires, and that 
is this: in the British Isles, vampires are 
different from the ones in Europe. In 
Ireland they are known as "Dearg-Dul", and 
the way to kill them is to pile stones on 
their grave. So the iron cross that skewered 
the vampire in this story probably wouldn't 
have killed a real Scottish vampire. 

My son's favorite story was "Dorgen". Now 
he spends a lot of his time looking for girls 
that are so beautiful that they are only 
partially visible! 

We both agree that "A Tomb in Malacor" 
was a spooky story, but it didn't explain 
what was going on at the end. For that 
reason, I didn't like it much. 

Enclosed is my money for a subscription, I 
am looking forward to more Weird Tales. My 
son is too, when he isn't busy looking for 
invisible women! 

Clement T. McGill 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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AS LOVELY AS A TREE 


by 

Terry Carey 


hat do you mean, what am I doing 
here? I'm living and I'm dying, just 
like everyone else." 

Not quite like everyone else, thought 
Patrick as he looked down at the big shabby 
old woman who had parked herself and 
two enormous shopping bags on his front 
steps. She wore rhinestone trimmed glasses, 
and had an old orange bandana wrapped 
around her grizzled hair, and she smelled 
bad. 

He had to get rid of her before he 
left for work. Irritably, he wondered 
why Jon hadn't gotten rid of her when 
he had left earlier; she must have been 
on the steps all night from the looks of 
her. 

"Look," he said with a tight smile, 
"I know things are rough for you, but you've 
got to go somewhere else." 

She looked up at him, scratching under 
the green down vest. "Why? I like it 
here. Nice trees, pretty flowers. You've 
done a good job on this little yard. Except 
the fence. I don't like fences." 

"You've got to go!" he said desperately, 
thinking of his boss at work. 

"You gonna call the cops, Hot-Shot?" 

"Well, yeah, 1 just might!" 

"Ooo, you sure are tough, aren't you. 
Big Boy?" she said with a sneer. She 
sized him up: tall, dark hair, polite little 
beard, regulation jeans, checked shirt, 
soft touch, no guts. Perfect. "You wanna 
buy some poems?" she wheedled. "1 can 
sell you some poems. I'm not just a bum, 
you know, and they make nice Christmas 
presents. . ." She dug into an 1 Magnin's 
shopping bag and shoved a handful of 
pamphlets at him. 


He stared at her weather-wrinkled 
face, and then at the chapbooks. Christmas 
was eight months away. "Sure, sure, lady, 
here. . ." He thrust a ten dollar bill at 
her. "Now get lost, OK?" 

Slowly, she rose and gathered her 
bags, throwing in a moan and a little cough. 
Her sneakers had no laces and she had 
to scuff to keep them on. The vest left 
fluff on the steps, which eddied into the 
corners. 

"You know, Hot-Shot, you aren't bad. 
Have a nice day. Save the whales." She 
walked heavily to the sidewalk and went 
down the street. 

Patrick watched her go and shoved 
the little books through the mail slot. 

"Jeez," he said, and ran for the bus. 


on-de-lay-O-O-O, ron-de-lay-ee-o," 

she sang to an old Harry Chapin tune. 
She touched each tree as she passed, 
wishing them luck in surviving the city. 

Money in her pocket. Good to have 
it there. Today she would have some 
hot food, not cold stuff from a garbage 
can, and then maybe a little wine. Nothing's 
too good, she told herself as she hummed 
along, for Mother Nature. She walk,ed 
out of the little neighborhood and cursed 
the hill mildly. 

"Earthquake's gonna getcha." 

After a suitable wait, a bus took her 
downtown. Some kids made a big to-do 
about the way she smelled. She told them 
to go suck frogs. 
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The Doggie Diner was full of two sorts 
of people: the employed, getting their 
lunches, and the unemployed, watching 
them and trying to make their coffee 
last. She ordered three hot dogs, and 
some extra buns, and stayed until the 
crowd thinned out, catching a little nap, 
until the counterboy thumped the ketchup 
bottle and gave her a look. 

"Back to the slums," she said loudly, 
and went out. It felt good to be full. 
On Folsom, she went to her favorite liquor 
store and bought seven pint bottles of 
port. The man at the counter watched 
her count her change. 

"Provisions," she said, and added, "you 
can't fool Mother Nature," packing the 
bottles in among the junk in her bags. 

"That's right. Mom, you can't," he 
answered absently as he watched a couple 
of young men come in. 

"They're OK, Harry," she whispered. 
"No problem." He smiled briefly at her 
and watched them any how as they hovered 
around the potato chip rack. 

Outside, the wind was up. It blew 
grit past the rhinestones. 

It really was a nice day, though: blue 
over the bay, fog coming in over the ocean. 


A haif and half sky, she told herself. 

Her favorite drinking place wasn't 
too far away, and it was out of the wind. 
A nice little alley. She walked down the 
street, humming songs, saying hi to a 
flock of pigeons. They were as dirty as 
she was. 

The alley was quiet. She could see 
the sky if she looked up. She cleared 
a place of old bottles and sat down by 
a warehouse back door to enjoy herself 
and let the hot dogs settle. 

"Imagine there's no heaven, above 
us only sky," she sang, and then switched 
to: "I feel pretty, oh so pretty, 1 feel 
pretty and witty and gaaayyy!" 

"Hey, Mother, that's not good for you, 
drinking alone. . ." An old man flopped 
down beside her. He was white-haired, 
going bald. His beard was a dirty yellow 
and the fly was broken on his pants. His 
face was dry and red. 

"Oh, God, good to see you. How've 
you been, Hot-Shot?" 

"Dry, Mother, very dry." She gave 
him the bottle. He drained half at one 
gulp. Funny, she thought, how the old 
guy always shows up when I have wine. 
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CARTOQNLAND! 


Twilight Zone fans and art collectors alike will thrill at this 
exclusive signed. limited edition serigraph by famed 
artist/animater Sally Cruikshank. 

The work is entitled *Cartoonland* and is based on 
Cruikshank's original animation cell work in the "It’s a Good Life" 
segment of The Twilight Zone Movie. 

Sally Cruikshank's powerfully imaginative animation work has 
been seen in her "Quasi at the Quackadero*. end "Make Me 
Psychic" films. 


This original serigraph has been hand pulled and dried in 
seven bright, original colors. Each serigraph is slightly 
different and each is signed and numbered by the artist. This 
serigraph edition is limited only to 250. and after the press run. 
all screens have been destroyed. Alt prints measure \7H" by 22" 
and are screened on to 1001b. coated stock. Alt prints are 
shipped insured, and flat. 

$140.00 postpaid 
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But he was right; it was better to drink 
with friends than alone. 

"How's business?" he asked. 

"Not bad, God," she replied. "Not 
bad at all, today. Yesterday and the day 
before were the pits, but today 1 hit it 
just right." 

"Not me," he said with a sigh, and 
took out a worn Gideon's Bible. "Hell, 
no one listens to me anymore." 

"What about the missions?" 

"They're all on to me. 1 convert too 
easily. But they give me a meal, sometimes. 
No wet stuff, though," he said, patting 
her big round stomach appreciatively. 
She laughed at him and fished out another 
bottie from 1 Magnin's. 

"My last," she said, and looked at him 
sideways to see how he took it. He winked. 
She was beginning to glow, in spite of 
the briskness of the air. 

A crippied pigeon lurched by and began 
to peck at the cement at their feet. She 
fed it Doggie Diner buns. 

"Mother ioves you, birdie. Mother 
really does," she crooned as she crumbled 
bread for it. "One day it will be better. 
. .cliiimb every mountain. . ." she sang, 
and God sang with her. 

By the third bottle they had acquired 
fifteen pigeons and run out of crumbs. 
God tried to read them a sermon to keep 
them interested, but they flew away in 
search of greener pastures. 


"I want to see some trees and flowers," 
said Mother Nature. "I miss the trees," 
and heaved herself upright, settling the 
bandana back into place around her hair. 

"Yeah, me too," said God. "1 never 
get to see them anymore, and I made 
them." 

"No you didn't, you just made heaven 
and earth. 1 filled it all in, and 1 don't 
care how you wrote it in that dumb book. 
Let's go to the park. The rhododendrons 
should be out by now." There was a pile 
of fluff where she had been sitting, and 
three green bottles. 

"Ah," said God, flapping his thin wrist, 
"too dangerous, with all those muggers, 
and the Moonies." 
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"Come on, Hot-Shot, let's go anyway. 
We'll take the bus and sit together and 
no one will bother us. I'll tell you some 
poems and you can read your book to 
me. The trees will like it, too. All they 
get to hear nowadays is that pissy lite 
rock from skaters. They'll know we still 
love 'em." 

"Sure, sure," he agreed with a grin, 
"and when we get there, we'll have some 
more wine, huh Mom?" 

"Can't fool God for a minute, can 
1?" she laughed, as she balanced her shopping 
bags. 

"Nope, nope, you certainly can't," 
he answered and rubbed his beard. 

"You old dog," she said. "You can't 
fool Mother Nature, either." And, singing 
"In the Good Old Summertime," they went 
off to find a bus. 


atrick had come from work late and 
tired. His roommate had left the 
mail on the hall table. Bills, flyers. 

Gay Community News, and what was 
this stuff? 

Oh. It was the pile of poetry books 
the old woman had blackmailed him into 
buying that morning. He turned the pages 
of cheap paper, expecting random craziness. 

Instead, the pages were imprinted 
with leaves— hundreds of different kinds 
of leaves done in loving detail: ribs, edges, 
serrations, lobes and stems reproduced 
exquisitely, almost as If they were set 
into the paper. 

"Better than lousy poetry," he said, 
and decided to keep them. ■ 






South American Shrunken hleads 

The Jivarosn Indians, living on the lower east slopes of 
the Andean Mountains of Ecuador and Peru have long been 
known as the violent headhunters of this tropical forest region. 
Very few civilized white men have dared to explore the regions 
of this warlike people, or seen their rituals of shrinking human 
heads of their enemies. The Jivaroans shrink the hollowed 
out heads of their victims by filling the head with red hot 
stones, and letting the skull shrink from the heat around them. 
As the head gets smaller, the stones are replaced with smaller 
pebbles and hot sand. These shrunken heads or ‘Tsantsas* 
as they are called, are carried around by hunters in the tribes 
as prizes of their kill. The Jivaroan believe that the soul is 
imprisoned within the shrunken heed. 

Mr. Kimo Kaawa's sculpting and cosmetic design span from 
his years of work at Tussaud's Wax Museum in London, The 
Max Factor Company, and The Hollywood Wax Museum, where 
he has been director. Mr. Kaawa. the owner of one of these 
actual rare heads, has created a limited number of castings 
from the shrunken head. The human-like hair has been plunged 
by hand on each head in the same way as Mr. Kaawa's full 
size wax figures. Every one of these unusual reproductions 
is faithful to the original, down to the braided ropes sewn 
into the lips. The head itself is cast of a non-decaying neoprene 
plastic, with the actual darkened fleshtones mixed into the 
plastic itself. These heads are museum quality reproductions, 
and can be ordered in any natural haircolor [please specify). 
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had written nearly three thousand 
words that day, and in the after-glow of 
self-satisfaction I decided that there was 
certainly something in this life of rural 
seclusion after all. 

In Bloomsbury far too many people were 
acquainted with me and my address. They 
were "just dropping in" on me at all hours of 
the night and day with complete disregard 
for my work. In their assumption a writer 
was a person who never worked anyway; his 
stories were things he just dashed off in odd 
moments now and again, with no particular 
thought, as one dashes off letters. 

After a string of nights on short rations 
of sleep, trying to recover some of the time 
thus stolen from me during the day, I dashed 
off myself, away from London and these 
vampires of my attention— my friends. I 
took care that none of them-none but 
Spencer, that is— should know my address 
until I was good and ready for them. And 
that meant when I had finished my novel. 

It was safe to tell Spencer. He never 
saw any of my other friends. They avoided 
him because he was— odd. Eccentric. In his 
musty bed-silting-room in Mecklenburgh 
Square he lived in a world of his own. You 
sensed the strangeness as soon as you 
stepped into the room, and it was certainly 
enhanced by his presence. 

He was fattish— why, I don't know, for I 
never saw him eat anything— and, I believe, 
older than he looked. He looked in his early 
sixties. Trying to maintain a conversation 
with him was indeed trying. You felt that 
quite two-thirds of his attention was 
somewhere else all the time, and he only 
intermittently remembered that you were 
there. 


And most of what he said to you he 
deliberately made cryptic. He had a 
tortuous mind that loved to puzzle and 
mystify. Many times I had remonstrated 
with him: "For God's sake, Spencer, speak 
straight-forwardly and sensibly, will you! 1 
can make more sense out of my income tax 
correspondence than I can out of you." 

When you did make sense out of him, it 
was invariably worth the trouble. He had 
more odd knowledge tucked away inside his 
head than Ripley ever dreamed upon, and he 
was full of surprising little tit-bits that 
made me exclaim, "That gives me an idea 
for a story! . . ." 

1 made quite a lot of money out of 
Spencer in this way. Maybe that was why I 
looked upon him as my best friend. 

In fact, the main reason that I elected to 
keep in touch with him from my lonely- 
cottage among the gorse and pines of Surrey 
was because my novel dealt with medieval 
witchcraft and I anticipated difficulty over 
one or two chapters. I might need to dig in 
Spencer's fund of knowledge about such 
things. Also, he had the best library of 
books on the occult that I had ever come 
across. It was through a previous search for 
out-of-the-way information that I originally 
encountered him. 

But about that evening when I was 
wandering alone across the Surrey heath so 
comfortably satisfied with the day's work— 

It was an evening in midsummer when 
the atmosphere was close and still, and the 
going of the sun had seemed to leave it more 
warm and oppressive than noonday. 

The air was a thick, almost liquid sub- 
stance, from which your lungs were hard 
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pressed to draw oxygen, almost as thick as 
the blood which pumped at your temples and 
made your head throb heavily. Headachey 
weather, and you longed for a storm to come 
and break it up. 

Somewhere this night there was a storm, 
for along the horizon the sheet lightning 
flickered and jumped and revealed silently 
weird-lit glimpses of an unsuspected cloud- 
land that lay out in the darkness. 

1 don't know whether it is peculiar to me, 
but these strange tense evenings of summer 
always set my imagination working more 
actively than the chilly autumn and winter 
nights beloved of the gothically romantic 
poets. 

Keats would begin "In a drear-nighted 
December . . .," and Poe's Ulalume would be 
carried to her tomb in "the ghoul-haunted 
woodland of Weir" on a "night in the 
lonesome October," and as for the same 
gentleman's Raven who quoth "Never- 
more!" — "Ah, distinctly I remember it was 
in the bleak December" . . . 

No, the winter was merely physically 
uncomfortable. A hot thundery night like 
this made me mentally uncomfortable. Un- 
easily, I sensed the imminence of — 
something. I felt the electric charge slowly 


but unrelentingly building itself up in the ait 
about me, forming something unknown but 
black and inimical, growing both in power 
and in consciousness of its power, awaiting 
with evil excitement the hour of its un- 
leashing. 

Damn it, 1 thought, 1 have been thinking 
too much upon these things. This was the 
last novel 1 would write about the occult. 
The trouble with such an occupation was 
that the story becomes real to you as you 
write it, and you are disposed to picture 
warlocks and werewolves as things you 
might find in a dark corner of the coal- 
cellar at some unlucky moment. Especially 
when you have deliberately retired to 
solitude to "get into" your book. 

The glow of my self-esteem had now died 
somewhere among these unhealthy thoughts. 
I had walked too far and become over-tired. 
The haven of my cottage seemed suddenly 
desirable, and I forced my heavy feet to 
quicken their lagging pace. 

Here now was the pinewood, like a blot 
of India ink on the lesser darkness of the 
night. One hundred yards within it lay the 
cottage, but despite my impatience they 
were the slowest hundred yards I traversed 
that night. Charon himself would have 
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tripped over something in the pitch- 
blackness of the wood. Nothing of the 
distant flickering of the lightning penetrated 
here. I had literally to feel my way along 
the path. 

Then all of a sudden I stopped in surprise, 
my hand on the bole of a pine. Somewhere 
ahead of me glimmered a faint patch of 
light — green light. 

As 1 watched it, it moved back and forth 
with a sort of dreadful deliberate slowness. 
Then it stood still, and as I peered at it I 
discovered a black cross, as it were, 
intersecting it. Abruptly the light dis- 
appeared, and left me with the realization 
that the black cross had been the silhouette 
of the center of the cottage window's frame. 

Somebody — or something — was in the 
cottage. My heart started going like a 
two-stroke engine. 

Then the human habit of rationalizing 
unaccountable things came to the fore. It 
had been a firefly or a jack-o'-lantern of 
marsh gas from the stagnant pond not far 
beyond the cottage. Or again— this was the 
sort of weather that generated those globes 
of ball lightning which sometimes pop down 
chimneys and float around inside rooms. Or 
maybe a tramp was searching either for a 
bed for the night or for the money for one. 
But— with a green light? 

I waited a while, but there was no return 
of the phenomenon. I hoped that, whatever 
it was, it had gone away. Then I fumbled my 
way through the last few yards to the door 
and let myself in. 

In the darkness within 1 lit a match and 
by its feeble light surveyed the room. The 
words "Is anybody there?" died in my mouth, 
for it was manifest that there was nobody. 

I conveyed the flame to the oil lamp, and 
the room became bright and cheerful; the 
shelves of books still in their original 
colored dust jackets gladdened my eye, as 
the sight of them always did, and the model 
galleon, the vase of marigolds, the shining 
pewter tankards were all familiar and re- 
assuring things. 

Nevertheless, I poured myself a scotch 
and soda before I settled down in the 
armchair by the fireless hearth to read over 
and polish the thousands of words I had 
scribbled that day. 


In the midst of my immersion in my own 
story of the burning of a particularly 
malignant witch, I suddenly noticed that the 
scalp muscles at the back of my head were 
taut and contracted and that my hair must 
be bristling. And I felt in my mind what my 
body must have been aware of for some time 
— that there was some creature behind me 
and watching me with no friendly regard. 

Without seeming to divert my attention 
from my manuscript, I gazed up from under 
my brows at the mirror hanging above the 
fireplace. It showed the wall behind me 
empty, save for a framed water color of the 
Devil's Punchbowl at Hindhead, which was 
just as it should be. 

With a relaxing of tenseness I returned to 
my work. But only for a few moments. 

Some words I had written earlier in the 
story recurred to me: "Vampires cast no 
reflection in mirrors." 

A littie cold tremor passed over me. 
Then a spasm of fear-inspired anger at my 
childish timidity. Good Lord, to give a 
moment's credence to that Dracula clap- 
trap! I swung round and positively glared 
behind me. 

There were no fearful fiends treading 
close behind me. There was nothing that 
had not been there before. 

"Fool!" I addressed myself bitterly, and 
began to turn slowly back. En route, as it 
were, my eye flickered past a brass warming 
pan hanging on the side wall, and then 
abruptly flicked back to it. For I had the 
impression of a dim and shapeless sort of 
face staring from its bright round surface. I 
sat and regarded it. 

Yes, there was certainly the effect of a 
face. An immobile, dead sort of face like 
that of the Man in the Moon and scarcely 
better defined. 

I got up to examine it, and it faded as 1 
approached it, and quite disappeared when I 
got my nose within a yard of it, leaving just 
the empty surface of the pan. Yet when I sat 
back again in my chair, there it was once 
more: two round black holes of eyes, a 
beaky nose, a twisted gash of a mouth. 

Along the top of the sideboard on the 
opposite side of the room to it was an 
assemblage of objects of ornament and util- 
ity. Prominent among them were two ebony 
candlesticks, top-heavy things with round, 
bulbous sockets for the candles. It was plain 
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to me that the eyes of the face were simply 
the reflection of these two black balls, the 
nose a partial and distorted refiection of a 
vase, and the mouth — probably a dent in 
the pan which caught and held a content of 
shadow at this particular angle. 

I dismissed the matter, and returned 
again to my scribbled pages. 

In a little while 1 came to a passage that 
I judged needed wholly re-writing, and I 
stared thoughtfuliy before me while I 
endeavored to cast it afresh in my mind. 

Subconsciously at first, and then with a 
start of realization, I became cognizant that 
I was gazing straight at another face! 

It was in the carving of one of the pillars 
of the fireplace. From the coils of raised 
stone ostensibly representing climbing vines, 
a demoniac little visage regarded me with 
sharp, slanting, spiteful eyes, a vulpine face, 
like that of a fox cornered and snarling. So 
alive and venomous did it seem that I 
instinctively moved back a little with con- 
fused ideas of defensive measures. 

That slight movement was enough to 
make the illusion vanish. For it was an 
iliusion, another trick of light. Yet though 
I experimented by changing my attitude in 
my chair, I could not get the effect to 
repeat itself. Indeed, 1 even became 
uncertain of the spot amid the intricacies of 
the carvings where it had seemed to appear. 

Not very surely, I returned to my 
business. But it was a long while before 1 
could put those two faces from my mind. 

I had aimost finished when that sickening 
feeling of being watched came over me 
again. For a little while I dared not raise 
my eyes from the papers that trembled in 
my hands. In my imagination it seemed to 
me that 1 was surrounded by a host of evil 
and silently threatening faces— that they 
leered and glowered not only from the dark 
corners but also from the bright surfaces of 
the things I had thought so homely and 
reassuring when 1 had come in from the 
outer darkness. 

With a sudden resolution to face them all 
and be damned to them, 1 looked up. I 
caught a fleeting impression of a huge face 
filling the whole wall of the empty alcove 
beside the fireplace, but the patches of 
discoloration from dampness that had 
apparently formed it seemed almost to shift 


apart in that instant and become wholly 
innocent and of no significance. 

I threw my papers down and jumped up 
with an oath. 

"What is this?" I demanded of myseif. 
"Am 1 going mad? Or is something trying to 
drive me mad?" 

1 went determinediy round the room, 
gazing straightly at all its contents in turn, 
but I saw nothing in the least out of the 
ordinary. Then I stood in the middle of the 
hearthrug and debated upon my state of 
affairs. 

Firstly, 1 had no further inclination to do 
any more work on my book tonight. I had had 
enough of pondering upon the sinister. 

Secondly, I wished either that I had 
company or was in some less lonely spot in 
the countryside than 1 was. But outside the 
cottage was the wood, and outside the wood 
stretched the wide heath under the night 
sky— miles of black mystery between me and 
the nearest glow of humanity. 

Thirdly, despite my day's unusual mental 
and physical effort, I no longer felt tired. 
Nor did the thought of bed lure me— I felt 
that if I did sieep now, bad dreams, if 
nothing worse, would come. 

I decided that I would write some letters. 
Just to hold, as 1 wrote them, the mental 
image of some of those exuberant friends of 
mine in London (from whom I had fled!) 
would provide something of a sense of 
company. It would give me a link with that 
pleasant world of everyday from which I was 
so utterly cut off on this stifling, elec- 
trically ominous night. 

The thought of letters caused me to 
wonder whether any had been delivered in 
the evening post while I had been out. I was 
already opening the little door of the letter 
cage when it occurred to me that 1 had 
deliberately withheld my address from all 
but Spencer. 

Nevertheless, I groped irrationally in the 
dark interior and felt a little thrill of 
pleasure when my fingers encountered a 
letter, the only one. I felt something else, 
too— a mild shock which made those fingers 
tingle a bit. It was almost as if the letter 
had contained an electrical charge. I put it 
down to the atmosphere. 

The letter was from Spencer, as I might 
have guessed. It wasn't very helpful looked 
at from any point of view. He was in his 
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most cryptic mood. 

It was in neat type-script and began 
without any preamble. It was signed ("Yours 
faithfully") by Spencer, and that seemed to 
me almost the only comprehensible part of 
it. As for the rest— well, here it is, word for 
word, as I remember it. 

"ACLE. 

The composer, Robert Schumann, long 
heard voices and saw things that were not 
there. He went mad. 

ANGLE. 

As did, in like manner, the author of 
Gulliver's Travels, Jonathan Swift. 

AGRAM. 

The poet, Shelley, was tormented all his 
life with dreams and visions. Once, in a 
waking vision, he encountered a figure 
shrouded in a dark cloak. It was— himself. 
On another occasion he heard a noise outside 
the country cottage where he was staying. 
He opened the door, and was struck un- 
conscious by— something invisible. 

AGERON. 

When young, John Bunyan had 'fearful 
dreams and visions.' Pestilent spirits and 
devils appeared to him until he reached the 
age of seventeen. Then they disappeared for 
two years, during which time he gave 
himself up to every evil passion and led a 
corrupt life. 

In 1651 his visions came again, and he 
said that he was hounded by the devil. He 
swore that he sometimes 'felt the tempter 
pull my clothes' and sometimes the devil 
'took the form of a bull, bush, or besom.' 

All the demons in the Pilgrim's Progress 
came out of his memories of these exper- 
iences. 

ALPHA. 

William Blake, the poet and artist, had 
dreams and visions all his life. He left a 
record of not only how he saw the devil but 
also how he drew him. He wrote: 'I was 
going downstairs in the dark, when suddenly 


a light came streaming at my feet. 1 turned 
around, and there he was, looking fiercely at 
me through the iron grating of my staircase 
window. As he appeared, so I drew him.' 

Blake's sketch showed a horrible phantom 
glaring through a grated window— with 
burning eyes, long teeth, and claws like 
talons. 

William Blake went mad. 

So, my friend, remember while you are Pent 
up in your little cottage, to BEWARE of 
'dreams and visions.'" 

No, decidedly not a cheering commun- 
ication. I cursed the man for his perverted 
sense of humor — if this was supposed to be 
humor — and his maddening obscurantism. 

But it struck me as strange that the 
arrival of such an effort as this should 
coincide with a time at which I was seeing 
things. 

1 sat down and studied the typed sheet 
with a frown. 

"ACLE, AGRAM, AGERON . . ." What 
gibberish words were these? What connec- 
tion was there between them? 

If I guessed Spencer's twisted mind right, 
there was some link. Quite possibly he had 
put a clue in the wording. He was always 
searching for some such crazy but deliberate 
clues in the writings of Shakespeare to 
indicate that the plays were actually written 
by Francis Bacon. 

I went slowly through the wordage again. 
Why, I pondered, a capital "P" for "Pent"? 

Wait a moment — Pent-ACLE, Pent- 
AGRAM . . . ? 

I seized upon a volume of my ency- 
clopedia, and sought what I soon found — 
this entry: 

"PENTACLE, PENTANGLE, PENTAGRAM, 
PENTAGERON, or PENTALPHA. 

"These various names all belong to the 
design of a 5-pointed star, composed of 5 
straight lines, which may be formed 
complete without severance of the tracing 
medium from the recording medium, i.e., it 
may be drawn without the pen being lifted 
from the paper, for the tip of the pen 
returns to its starting point. Possibly for 
some such oddity as this the sign has long 
been used as a mystic symbol, first by the 
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Pythagoreans and later by the astrologers 
and necromancers of the Middle Ages. It is 
found frequently in early ornamental art, 
and is still sometimes used, in superstitious 
regions of the world, on doorways to keep 
away witches and evil spirits." 

There followed representations of the 
Pentacle, etc., and "The Hexagram— two 
interlaced equilateral triangles— with which 
it is often confused." 

While I had the "P" volume in my hand, I 
thought I might as well look up Pythagoras, 
of whom 1 knew nothing except that he had 
been a Greek philosopher with a theorem. 

His time, it appeared, was the sixth 
century B.C., and he travelled around quite 
a lot, passing through Egypt among other 
places, and went to Italy in 529 B.C. and 
founded there a religious brotherhood for 
the reformation of mankind, through 
practicing certain rites. Reaction against 
him began in his life-time and reached a 
head in the middle of the fifth century B.C. 
His movement was violently trampled out, 
meeting houses of Pythagoreans were 
everywhere sacked and burned and 
Pythagoreans persecuted and slain. 

Well, all that was fairly interesting, I 
supposed, but I still didn't see any point to 
the letter. Yet there was still the co- 
incidence of its arrival and my fit of the 
willies. 

I lay back in my chair with half-closed 
eyes, pondering on the dreams and visions of 
the illustrious people Spencer had listed. I 
was a writer of sorts— an artist in my own 
particular line, I prided myself— but 1 had no 
illusions about my name living any longer 
than I did. A hundred years hence no one 
would be the slightest bit interested to learn 
that I had died in a mad-house or had regular 
bouts of delirium tremens. 

For some time my mind dwelt upon the 
ephemerality of the second-rate writer's 
little fame, and then began to work In its 
usual way of putting two ideas together and 
fashioning from them something fresh. The 
slow shaping of a new story about a brilliant 
writer who went mad at the height of his 
fame went on in my imagination. I was lost 
in it. 

Detachedly I became aware that the 
illumination of the room appeared to be 
slowly changing in its quality. The normal 
yellowy-white light of the oil lamp was 


taking on a faint tinge of green. I was still 
deep in abstraction, and paid little heed to 
it as first, but presently it became so 
pronounced that I took an absent-minded 
look at the lamp. It was very low. I 
remembered in a vague sort of way that I 
had forgotten to get any more paraffin. The 
greenish light was coming from somewhere 
on my left, where the window was, and I 
thought it was some queer effect of the 
moonlight shining in. I glanced over at the 
window, and my heart gave a bound that I 
thought had displaced it. A sort of silent 
screaming horror held me paralyzed. 

The window was a square of greenly 
translucent light, as though it were the side 
of an artificially illuminated aquarium, and 
glaring through it at me was William Blake's 
nightmare vision of the devil. 

The eyes burned into mine, the fangs 
were revealed in a tiger's grin— the whole 
effect was that of a monster aflame with 
sadistic appetite measuring its distance for 
a pounce at my throat. 

Tm afraid I fainted. It's a weakness no 
man likes to admit to, but it does happen. It 
happened to me, and Tm very thankful it did. 

When I came to, the oil lamp was but a 
mere glimmer, reflected like a star in the 
black opacity of the window before me. For 
there was no trace left of my frightful 
visitant. The night outside was as dark as a 
cavern deep in the earth, and no shape of 
anything, not even the adjacent pines, could 
be discerned. 

I got up, shaking like an ancient car, and 
had to lean on the table for a few moments 
while I cured my knees of their curious 
tendency to give. Then in a trembling but 
swift manner I became urgent with action. 

First, I slammed home the bolts of the 
door. I didn't know why the thing hadn't 
come in after me that way, but I wasn't 
going to give it the advantage of any second 
thoughts. 

Then I pulled the thick curtain over the 
window. I was afraid to go near the window 
to do this; I might suddenly find myself 
literally face to face with the thing, and 1 
didn't think my heart would stand it. So I 
hooked the curtain over with the end of a 
broomstick, and I was holding myself well 
away from the other end of it. 

Then I laid the poker on the table ready 
for emergencies. It was a comfortably 
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heavy length of iron. 

And then I had a couple of neat whiskies. 

There was nothing I could do about the 
lamp. There wasn't any mote oil and 1 
wasn't going out to search for any at this 
time of night. The very thought of feeling 
about among the unseen trees out there 
again made me shudder. I found a stub of 
candle and lit it, but it wasn't going to last 
long. 

So 1 built a huge fire. On that sultry 
summer night 1 had a blaze going that near 
melted me. But 1 didn't mind feeling warm 
so long as 1 could feel more secure. And 
bright firelight was a sight better than 
absolute darkness. 

I sat close by the fire, streaming with 
sweat, my poker at hand, and I resolved not 
to let that light fail nor myself sleep until 
dawn and the blessed daylight came. 

My eye fell on Spencer's letter on the 
table. I had had enough of that sort of 
thing. I reached over and grabbed it, and 
was about to drop it into the fire when 1 
noticed for the first time a diagram traced 
on the back of it. 

It was a pentagram, executed with 
extremely neat draughtmanship in very thin 
lines of what appeared to be green ink. 

As I studied it, it seemed to stand out 
from the paper as though it were embossed. 
And then the paper appeared to fade away 
from around it, leaving the pentagram like 
a green wire frame. And the wire began to 
glow until the center of my vision was 
nothing but a blankness in which the 
pentagram glowed like a green neon sign, 
which grew bigger and bigger. 

The friendly firelight was being blotted 
out. And now there were faces, faces, 
grinning and leering faces pressing all about 
me, an increasing crowd, and a green light 
brightening and glowing over everything. 

The last dwindling remnant of my will 
just managed to snap the spell, like the 
wrench with which one sometimes breaks 
out of the hypnosis of a nightmare. And in 
that snap, the horrors vanished, and there I 
was sitting in the firelight with just an 
ordinary piece of paper in my hand. 

But not for long. In a spasm of fear and 
rage I screwed it into a ball and threw it 
into the heart of the fire. There was a brief 
spurt of green flame. It might have been a 
pinch of some chemical in one of the logs. 


I stayed awake all night, but I was not 
troubled further by visions. 

In the morning, I packed my things and 
fled back to London. Dear old dirty — but 
safe — Bloomsbury, with the shabby temple 
of the British Museum, and the little streets 
full of foreign dining-rooms and bookshops, 
and the captive trees in the grimy squares! 

As soon as I had got resettled in my 
apartment, I marched round to Mecklen- 
burgh Square to demand of Spencer what the 
hell? 

Though callers for him were few and far 
between, he had fitted a Yale lock to the 
door of his big bed-sitting-room at the top 
of the gray house, and he kept the door shut 
and himself on the other side of it. But he 
had long trusted me with a key. 

I got no answer when I knocked, so I let 
myself in. 

There was his desk in the far corner, 
littered with bocks and papers as usual, and 
there was his old-fashioned wing armchair, 
in which he spent more time asleep than in 
his bed, but there was no sign of him. 

Of course, he might be doing some 
research in the Museum Reading Room. On 
the other hand he might be out eating in one 
of the neighboring cafes. I presumed he did 
eat sometimes, though I had never seen him 
at it. But those were the only reasons that 
I could imagine would ever take him out of 
this room. 

He took no exercise and had no use for 
fresh air. How he managed to find the 
oxygen to breathe in this place I could never 
understand. The door and window were 
always shut. I walked over to and had a 
struggle with the window, but it was quite 
immovable; through years of neglect, 
window and frame had amalgamated. 

1 sat myself in his armchair glancing idly 
about the room. Every available wall space, 
from floor to ceiling, was taken up with 
laden bookshelves— the famous library on the 
black art, demonology, spiritualism, and 
every aspect of the supernatural. There was 
his large double bed in the corner, unmade 
as always, its tangled clothes draping down 
on the carpet. The stained old coffee pot 
stood on the hearth, and there were 
cigarette stubs thrown anywhere about the 
floor. 

Standing like a rock in the sea of 
documents, letters, files, clippings, pam- 
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phlets and allied paper matter which flowed 
over the desk was Spencer's typewriter. 
There was a sheet of paper in it half filled 
with typescript. Curious to learn what 
Spencer was working on now, I got up and 
had a look at it. 

1 found it was page four of a letter 
obviously addressed to me, so 1 looked on the 
desk for the previous sheets and found them. 
As far as the letter went, I read it with 
absorption: 

"Dear Bill, 

"1 suppose when this reaches you, you 
will be cursing me for a sleepless night. 
Probably you will have found the immediate 
cause of it. If not, this letter will enlighten 
you, so that you can destroy the said cause 
and sleep the sleep of the innocent. 

"Consider the humble pentagram. It's 
become a jolly little figure of fun now— good 
luck, and all that sort of thing. You might 
get it in the form of a lucky charm from a 
Christmas cracker or see a dozen of it 
representing stars in the illustrations to 
children's fairy story books. 

"Business men who like playing at secret 
societies (which are also good for business) 
use it for a secret recognition symbol 
between one member and another. They 
copied that trick from the Pythagoreans. 
But the Pythagoreans were alive to the 
dread secret they shared, and which they 
kept from the ordinary people. Yet even 
these philosophergeometricians were a bit 
astray upon one point. 

"Because they traced manifestations to 
the presence of a pentagram of a certain 
size and shape, they thought that the secret 
lay in that certain size and shape. And 
certainly the same effects were brought 
about through using exact duplicates of that 
original pentagram. 

"But the whole secret really lies in just 
one triangle of that figure. The surface size 
is irrelevant, and the rest of the pentagram 
frame redundant. It's the angles of that one 
triangle which are important. Fashion a 
triangle with its three angles of sizes I could 
give you (though an error amounting to a 
second will suffice to. make it impotent) and 
you will have a triangle of terror indeed. 

"I'll tell you that one angle is 36 47' 29" 
if you want to play games with trial and 
error. When you hit upon the right one and 
leave it about, you'll start seeing things 


sooner or later. But your chances are small. 
It is not an isosceles triangle, but a scalene. 
The original pentagram was a very rough 
effort, far from symmetrical, and only by a 
fluke did it contain this dangerous triangle. 

"How did I discover all this? It began 
with my investigation of the haunting of a 
cottage in Norfolk. I connected the 
phenomena with a small glass prism which 
had been lying about the place (the former 
occupant was a spectroscopist— until he 
went mad and was put away). On a couple 
of occasions when the spooks were about to 
appear, I noticed that this prism took on a 
palely translucent quality of green. 
Proceeding according to scientific method, 
I found that the cottage was not haunted if 
the prism was taken away from it. But the 
vicinity of the prism was, wherever one took 
it. I had a rather unpleasant time 
discovering that— I must tell you about it 
sometime. 

"Unfortunately, I dropped the prism one 
day and broke a corner off. And it was never 
the same again. It became just another 
piece of glass. But I had taken exact 
measurements of it, and 1 kept them. 

"Years later, I traced, by exhaustive trial 
and error, the cause of another haunting— in 
a residential house on Putney Common— to 
the presence of (of all things!) a paper- 
fastener. A triangular one. I took careful 
measurements of this, and compared them 
with the dimensions of that remembered 
prism. I knew I had hit upon something when 
I found that its angles — though not the area 
enclosed by them — corresponded absolutely 
exactly with the angies of one of the 
(naturally) triangular ends of the prism, the 
end I had broken. 

"I'm afraid I didn't keep my evidence 
long. I was so troubled by 'dreams and 
visions' as long as it was in my possession 
that I was finally driven to bending it out of 
shape. That made it harmless. A simple 
action like that. 

"But 1 found plenty of confirmatory 
evidence. That haunted riverside bungalow 
at Teddington: I removed and destroyed one 
of those common triangular shelf brackets, 
and got the credit for exorcising the spirits! 
Do you know why Burlham Rectory is still 
known as 'the most haunted house in 
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Britain'? Because 1 couidn't get permission 
to attack a beam compieting a triangle of 
one of the gables! 

"1 tell you, you've only got to look around 
any of these 'haunted' houses, and know what 
you're looking for, and you'll find the cause 
of the trouble sooner or later. It may be a 
fortuitous triangle of scratches on the wall, 
a coat-hanger, or even the side of a 
pepper-pot! But it's always there. 

"When 1 was making researches into the 
history of the Pythagoreans, I found the 
secret was known to them centuries before 
the time of Christ, only they mistook the 
pentagram for the cause and not just the 
triangle contained therein. They used to 
practice the rites of raising these unpleasant 
pparitions, and then conquering them by des- 
troying the sign. They felt purified by the 
struggle with evil and uplifted by the sym- 
bolic victory over it. I'm not sure, though, 
that they always had the victory . . . 

"Naturally, they kept these dark secrets 
from common men, but the people gradually 
got wind of it, feared and hated them as 
sorcerers and tried to expunge them. The 
persecution reached its height in the middle 
of the 5th century B.C.; everywhere the 
meeting houses of the Pythagoreans were 
burned down and any Pythagoreans found 
there slain. 

"You're probably wondering why a par- 
ticular kind of triangle should cause such 
phenomena, anyway. So am I. I'm still in- 
vestigating. 

"My own theory at the moment goes like 
this: Firstly, these devils and demons which 
appear have no material existence, and, in 
fact, no existence at all— outside your own 
mind! They exist in our unconscious mind, 
memories we are born with, handed down 
from our mdst primitive ancestors. 

"Do you remember when you were a 
child, alone in your own bedroom, trying to 
sleep, those uneasy times when you imagined 
you saw faces-nasty, glare-eyed, frightening 
faces— in the darkness of your room? And 
when you shut your eyes to escape them, 
there they were behind your eyelids, clearer 
than ever? They are the things our terror 
dreams are built upon. 

"Children see them more than we do, for 
the imagination is so much more active in 
childhood. In adults it gradually grows 
moribund and we become creatures of habit. 


But very sensitive and imaginative people, 
who live more in their unconscious mind 
than their conscious one, the introverts, still 
see them. 

"Very sensitive and imaginative people, I 
repeat— like artists, poets, composers . . . 
like Blake, Shelley, Schumann. You begin to 
get the idea? 'The music-makers— and the 
dreamers of dreams.' 

"Far more strongly than extroverted, 
materialistic people— 1 can't imagine those 
business men having much trouble with their 
pentagrams, even if by a remote chance 
they hit upon a Pythagorean one— they react 
to this touchstone of a triangle. It acts as a 
sort of gateway through which seep ever 
more strongly the images and thoughtwaves 
of the unconscious, until they flood over and 
submerge the conscious mind altogether. 
And when that happens to a man we say he 
is mad. The conscious mind weighs and 
judges, it is our critical faculty, it keeps us 
in balanced relation to the material world. 
But when it is gone, we are helpless. We will 
believe in anything that our unconscious 
mind believes in, for that wholly possesses 
us now. 

"Why haven't all great men, like 
Beethoven, Shakespeare, da Vinci, gone 
mad? Why only a small proportion? I 
anticipate your questions. Well, simply 
because they never happened to come into 
juxtaposition with one of these triangles. 
But the ones I have listed, and many others 
that I have not, must have had that triangle 
somewhere about their houses. Or, quite 
conceivably, within their own physical 
body— a bone structure or vein formation or 
some such freak effect. 

"It seems that physical vision of the 
triangle is not necessary. Extra-sensory 
perception is pretty firmly established, and 
I am inclined to believe that the design is 
perceived extra-sensorily if it is close at 
hand. It seems to exert an hypnotic effect 
on the subject's mind, but in just what 
manner is yet to be discovered. What are 
thought-waves, anyway, and may not they 
react only against certain designs, as a 
certain design of antennae is needed to 
catch television waves? Come to that, what 
is imagination? 

"It is because you are a writer and 
therefore have some amount of imagination 
that I sent you my little puzzle— and 
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pentagram. It should have had some 
amusing results. However, I don't think they 
will have been harmful— I had read your 
books and assessed the quality of your 
imagination, and I don't think you need fear 
the fate of the writers I have mentioned. 

"After all, once you fully realize that 
these phantoms only emerge from your own 
mind, it should—" 

The letter ended there, in mid-sentence, 
which I thought a little odd. 

This was the first I had heard of Spencer 
carrying out practical investigation of 
hauntings — any sort of action seemed so 
unlike him. Had he been called away to one 
now, I wondered? 

If Spencer had judged the quality of my 
imagination solely from my books, he was 
at fault. I'm not nearly so matter-of-fact as 
the style of those books suggests. That style 
is a pose to cover up an almost morbid 
sensitivity. I may not be as highly-strung as 
were any of the writers Spencer had listed, 
but I certainly didn't think last night's 
results "amusing," and I shouldn't have liked 
to predict the outcome if 1 hadn't destroyed 
the pentagram in time. 

No, when Spencer returned, he was going 
to find that in me he had reaped a whirl- 
wind. 

Meanwhile, I would give him another 
half-hour before I went and had lunch. 

I sat down pondering upon the incredible 
revelations of the letter. Yet from my inde- 
pendent experience, I could not doubt the 
truth of them. 

I wondered whether it was possible to 
cure cases of madness caused that way. 
There was a chance of— 

At that moment I caught sight of some- 
thing that sent an electric shock through 
me. The sole of a shoe, just under Spencer's 
large bed, partially hidden by the carelessly 
flung bedclothes. And this sole was 
balancing upright on its toe, a position 
impossible unless that shoe contained a hu- 
man foot. There was somebody lying face- 
downwards under the bed. 

I had to force myself to go over and in- 
vestigate. It was Spencer, as I had feared, 
and he was dead. He had forced himself 
under the bed as far as his bulk would allow, 
and I had a strenuous time getting him out — 
there was a sort of horrible ludicrousness 
about those efforts. 


But when 1 saw his face I didn't think 
there was anything in the least funny about 
it. Both mouth and eyes were wide open. 
(Something about the countenance reminded 
me of the cast in the Pompeii Museum of 
the poor unfortunate who was suffocated in 
terror beneath the ashes of the eruption 
which buried his city.) And the irises of the 
eyes were turned slightly in and upwards like 
those of a man in an apoplectic fit. It was 
a ghastly effect. 

And I knew he had been seeking refuge in 
a blinding animal fear from something which 
had literally scared the life out of him. 
Poor Spencer — what an impossible and 
ridiculous refuge he had flown to! What 
awful presence had unbalanced such a 
scholarly mind, broken such a firm char- 
acter, made a tragic clown out of such a 
mature and wise man? 

Of course, according to his own theory 
he would be very susceptible to these 
frightening visions from the unconscious, 
because he lived so largely in the recesses of 
his own mind and was usually more than 
semi-oblivious to his surroundings and his 
company. 

Yes, his own discovery must have 
destroyed him. 

And then I was struck by an appalling 
realization. This couldn't have happened 
without the imminent presence of that 
terrible triangle. It must still be some- 
where about, in all probability somewhere 
in this room. 

If I weren't careful ... I Panic thoughts 
chased about in my brain. I attempted to 
get a grip upon myself. I stood up. It was 
quite obvious what I must do — I must go 
straight away and inform the police. 

Was that something moving over there by 
the door? 

Whether it was or not, fear suddenly 
closed in upon my soul. I felt sick in the 
stomach, and my whole body began to 
tremble. A secondary reaction from last 
night's horror now joined forces with the 
shocks of these fresh discoveries. Images of 
the triangle I feared kept trying to shape in 
my too lively imagination. I fought to keep 
it out of my mind. 

"I must get out of here, I must get out of 
here," I was muttering to myself. I essayed 
a rather shaky step towards the door, and 
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then stopped with an indrawn gasp as though 
a bucket of very cold water had been thrown 
over me. 

Between the door and myself stood a 
tall, yet slightly hunched, creature out of 
the worst of my childhood nightmares. A 
mad drooling thing, with a face rotten with 
corruption, with dead blinkless eyes that 
seemed to be gazing past me and yet 1 knew 
that they were not: in reality, the thing's 
whole attention was upon me. But it was not 
an intelligent attention. It was the 
unthinking, unreflecting, but blindly eager 
attention of the slavering and snuffling 
village idiot who slowly and deliberately 
pulls the legs off a spider or takes a knife to 
a captive sparrow and works unimaginable 
cruelties upon it. 

And this thing was after me. 

Cold sweat broke out upon me. 

My conscious mind was hammering away: 
"It isn't real. It isn't real. It won't hurt you. 
It's just your own imagination. You're 
becoming hypnotized. Break the spell. Look 
away." 

1 dragged my eyes from it, and my gaze 
fell full upon Spencer lying dead at my feet, 
on his back, his queer eyes seeming to strive 
to see his own forehead. With a sob, I 
stumbled across him, and gained the fire- 
place, 1 clung to the mantel shelf, still 
keeping my gaze averted from the direction 
of the door. 

The stained coffee pot on the hearth was 
— looking up at me. It had become a face, 
with a grotesque spout of a nose — it was 
one of the leering faces I had seen last 
night. 

With a quite uncalcuiated action, like a 
reflex kick, I lifted it violently with the toe 
of my shoe and it went smashing into frag- 
ments against the farther wall. 

That was an unexpected relief. In sudden 
hope I dared a glance towards the door. 

But the slobbering, staring thing was as 
real and as potentially murderous as ever. It 
had advanced considerably towards me, and 
now I could see details of it that I wished I 
could not. Its dead-white hands were 
reaching out ready to clutch and grip. It 
seemed inexorably sure of itself. And, 
adding to my terror, it moved with absolute 
soundlessness. If it breathed, I could not 
hear it. It approached me like an image 
from an old silent film, a moving shadow. 


"It is a shadow," said one part of my 
mind. "Only a shadow that you are 
throwing." 

And another voice was shouting, "The 
window! Escape by the window!" 

And another voice was saying, "The 
window is jammed. You can't open it." 

My mind was a roaring confusion of 
divided impuises, all overridden by the 
dominating rush of fear. 

I knew that it was disintegrating. That 
my conscious mind was going to pieces under 
the strain, and when that salivating horror 
got me I shouid go screaming mad. As 
others had gone mad. 

I made one last desperate effort to clear 
a space in that chaos in which to think 
connectediy. 

The triangle. This was all happening 
through the medium of the triangle. I must 
find it. There was not a moment to lose. I 
must destroy it. 

Quick, where— what— could it be? 

Was it a bracket of that pipe rack? I 
tore it down and smashed it. But without 
looking, I knew that 1 was still pursued. 

God, there were a thousand things in this 
room that might contain it! 

I went through a brief fury of breaking 
every suspicious thing I could lay my hands 
upon, within my iimited radius. But still I 
was forced to retreat, until I was pressing 
against the desk in the far corner from the 
door and, shaking like a paraiytic, I could 
retreat no further. 

I think I was beginning to scream 
voicelessly as I scrabbled in mad desperation 
among the books and papers on the desk, my 
eyes literally bulging with anxiety in their 
baffled search for something triangular. 

In one convulsive sweep I shot a whole 
heap of the clutter from the desk. It 
revealed the blotting pad that pile had 
covered. In the center of the blotting pad 
was a familiar outline in green ink. The 
pentagram. 

1 knew it was what I sought. I pounced 
on it like a wild animal and ripped it across. 
And ripped again. Then I turned around 
weakly with the pieces in my hand. 

The thing which had almost had its 
fingers on my throat was gone. 

I began to chuckle feebly, and kept 
tearing the blotting pad across and across 
again, tossing the small pieces in the air; 
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they fluttered to the floor like a miniature 
stage snowstorm. 

Like Wellington after Waterloo, 1 kept 
saying to myseif; "A near run thing! A near 
run thing!" 

And all because of the fact that when old 
Spencer had drawn so carefully that rep- 
resentation of the pentagram he sent me, he 
had blotted it on his pad, and never noticed 
that he had left a perfect reproduction of 
those dangerous angles among his papers. 


That was his undoing. 1 suppose. I 
suppose he was frightened to death. 

The doctor diagnosed coronary throm- 
bosis, and the coroner saw fit to agree with 
him. Sometimes these days 1 catch myself 
trying to agree with him, too. It is human to 
rationalize. 

But 1 do know that 1 am never under any 
conditions, going to piay about with any 
triangles that include one angle of 36 47' 
29". In fact, 1 am allergic to triangles of 
any kind. H 
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X ^ didn't notice the ghost when I first 
waiked in. Gypsy Mark's was crowded, 
packed with the usual mixture of college 
students and townspeople. The bar itself 
had all the regulars, elbow to elbow: Tina, 
Fred, the insurance salesman whose name 1 
never could remember, the Carlson twins. 
Off to the right, some blond guy in maroon 
cords was racking up 600,000 points on the 
Alien Poker pinball machine. If I'd been in 
better spirits, 1 would have stayed around to 
watch. 

Gypsy Mark was nowhere in sight, but all 
that did was put off the moment of 
reckoning. It was going to be hard, telling 
my favorite clubowner that he wasn't going 
to have a band that night. 

And as for Corinne: I'd tried to talk to 
Corinne, both at the funeral and on the 
phone the day after. I don't know how 
people cope with death — me or anybody 
else. If Corinne chose to cope by digging a 
hole In the side of the world and jumping 
into it, it was her affair. I'd coped by being 
as consoling to Jim's parents as I could 
manage, having one serious business 
conversation with Andy (our drummer) about 
keeping the band going, then going home, 
putting on Jim's favorite blues albums and 
bawling my eyes out. But Corinne didn't 
have to know about that. To her 1 was going 
to be Ken the strong man, as long as she 
needed me. If I could get through to her at 
all. 

I finally spotted her, wearing her 
waitress uniform, staring out the window in 
the back of the room by the stage. It was 
then that I noticed the ghost. 

He was sitting on the edge of the stage, 
legs crossed, the top one kicking aimlessly in 
the air. For one heart-stopping moment I 


thought it was Jim; Jim had sat on the edge 
of that stage dozens of times, a Scotch and 
water within arm's reach, doodling idly on 
his Stratocaster. I didn't think a Strato- 
caster was a good guitar for a three-piece 
band, but Jim wouldn't play anything else. 

I looked again, and the ghost was still 
there. He looked like a vague discoloration 
in the air, like an electrically charged 
shimmer, like a bubble but even less solid. 
And he looked perfectly human for all that. 
For that matter, the long hair and the 
absent-minded smile reminded me of one 
specific human being: Jim. I thought about 
talking to him, and realized that I hadn't 
spoken to anyone since I'd walked in. Good 
God, but I was wrapped up in myself. Well, 
it was never too late In the day to start 
being civil; I waved cheerily at the ghost. 

The ghost waved back. "Hi, there!" 1 
thought I heard him say. "Am I blocking 
your way? Just a second and I'll move." 

"I — " I checked myself. I wasn't sure the 
ghost had spoken, after all, and even If he 
had, could I be sure I'd heard him properly 
over the juke box? I walked over In front of 
him, the better to watch his lips move. 

"It's okay." And the ghost got up, took a 
few leisurely steps toward the side. I still 
wasn't sure he was really speaking. "I 
thought I'd see If you'd let a guy sit in. I 
haven't played in — you know — a long 
time." 

I stuck my finger in my right ear, 
wiggled it around a bit. Nothing popped. I 
looked at Corinne; she'd turned away from 
the window and was watching us. Or at 
least me. Did she see the ghost, too? "Well, 
Mr. Ghost," I said, eerily aware that anybody 
watching might think that I was talking to 
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myself, "You're welcome to sit in. In fact, 
you can play all night if you want. I don't 
know what the boss'll think, but we do need 
a guitar player. You play guitar?" 

The ghost nodded. At least I could be 
sure of that. 1 was feeling acutely conscious 
that I was conversing with someone who 
wasn't there. Late last night upon the stage 
— Corinne was definitely watching us. Had 
she seen the ghost nod? 1 called to her. 
Looking numb and barely alive, she came 
over. 

"Hi, there," I said. What 1 wanted to do 
was to throw my arms around her and let her 
cry, but she hadn't even cried at the funeral. 
"Hey, how about if you treat me like a 
paying customer and get me a Grain Belt?" 

Corinne jotted something down on her 
little pad. Then she gestured vaguely at the 
ghost. "And what about him?" 

So she saw him. That meant I wasn't 
losing my mind. And that, in turn, made 
matters worse. "Go ahead and ask him," I 
suggested weakly. "See what he says." 

She turned toward the ghost. Suddenly, 
she smiled, like a flash of sunlight. "All 
right, sir," she said, "may I take your 
order?" 

For a second, 1 would have sworn I heard 
him ordering a Scotch and water; but then 
a couple of seconds later, I wasn't sure Td 
heard anything at all. And Corinne was back 
to being the old statue-face. Well, that's 
one way to keep a waitressing job and stay 
sane: don't ever really allow yourself to 
interact with the customers. She jotted 
something down and wandered off without 
another word. A few seconds later, I heard 
her taking an order for two Heinekens and a 
Michelob. Maybe, I thought, maybe she'll 
get through tonight okay. And maybe the 
Rivals, and bandleader Ken Mortimer, and 
our employer Gypsy Mark Mulroy, will make 
it through the evening with no real 
problems. 

If the band was going to play, though, I 
had to bring my bass in out of the back 
room. With an "excuse me" to the ghost, I 
went back toward the storage area and 
opened the door. 

Gypsy Mark was there, with a little desk 
lamp and a ledger book, huge and bearded 
and squinting. "Hey, Mark," I said. "Tm just 
getting my bass; but maybe there are a 
couple of things we could talk about." 


"I'm at a stopping point," Mark said 
indifferently. "Shoot." 

"Mark, are you sure Corinne ought to be 
working tonight? Remember, she's just had 
one hell of a shock. I mean, Andy and 1 are 
going to manage. But — " I ran down. It 
wasn't my night for being glib. 

Gypsy Mark was silent for a moment. 
"Ken," he said finally, "I have a deal with my 
bandleaders. 1 don't tell them what to play, 
and they don't tell me how to run my bar." 

"Two weeks ago last Saturday," 1 said 
firmly, "your mother was in town. I played 
three songs from the 40's in a row for her, 
with the kids in front screaming for 
rock'n'roll and one whole table about to walk 
out, because you said to. 1 think you owe me 
a little bit of a listen." Well, maybe it was 
my night for being glib. "My feeling is that 
Corinne is going to collapse completely 
sometime during the night, or tomorrow, and 
you're going to need some waitress on call 
anyway. I'm just saying you ought to put 
Jean-Marie or somebody on notice. And if 
Corinne asks for some time off, maybe you 
could just let her leave early?" 

"For Christ's sake, Ken," Mark said. 
Mark almost never swears. "Corinne called 
me. All she said was 'Friday night -business 
as usual?' I didn't wanna argue." 

"Okay," I said. 1 leaned up against a 
pillar, focussed my eyes on a stack of crates 
of wine bottles, and tried to figure out the 
next item. "I think I've got a guitar player 
for tonight. But there might be a problem." 

"What kind of problem?" Gypsy Mark 
was instantly alert. "Underage?" 

How to explain? "Well — no, not 
exactly. I mean, 1 don't know! But maybe 
you'd better come out here and take a look, 
okay?" And then if Mark didn't see him, 
there'd be all hell to pay. But if Mark did — 
then what? 

I took my Kramer bass out of its case, 
and we walked back into the noise of the 
crowded room. The juke box was playing 
something by the Oak Ridge Boys, 
ear-splitting but harmonious, and one table 
of six people was singing along off-key. I 
smiled as I walked by. Mark walked with me 
up to the edge of the dance floor, and 
stopped and stared across it to the stage. 

The ghost was up on stage, fiddling with 
Jim's Peavey Classic amp. Neither Jim's 
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parents nor I had known what to do with it, 
so we'd just let it sit. It was turned on, and 
the ghost was checking levels, every so 
often striking something that hung around 
his waist. And — I wasn't imagining this — 
when he struck something, a guitar tone 
came out of the amp, crystal clear and pure 
like the harps of the angels. 

"Well, I'll be damned," Mark breathed. 
"Well, I'll be eternally damned." 

At that moment Corinne arrived with 
the drinks. 1 paid her absent-mindedly for 
my Grain Belt and the ghost's Scotch and 
water. She was watching the ghost. I 
stopped watching the ghost for just long 
enough to notice Corinne's tray: two 
Michelobs and a Heineken's. I'd heard that 
order, and it was two Heineken's and a 
Michelob. But I didn't say anything to Mark. 
I didn't want to get Corinne in trouble; and 
besides, I was gaping at the ghost again. 

The ghost had spun around, and now it 
was obvious that he was wearing a guitar. 
What sort, I couldn't tell; it was too 
shimmery. I can't play guitar at all; some 
of the best bass players have never touched 
a guitar in their lives, and neither have I. 
But I can watch a player's fingers and 
connect what he's playing with the notes 
coming out of the speakers. 

The ghost's hands were moving up and 
down the neck of the guitar. He was 
obviously just noodllng. But he was good. 
He started out with a fairly conventional 
arpeggio — Jim had warmed up with similar 
things — and inside four bars he was 
outlining diminished chords, augmented 
chords, elevenths, thirteenths, and some of 
those weird chords I deal with by hammering 
away on the root and trying to pretend the 
rest of it isn't happening. 

Yet — how? 

I remembered the explanation I'd been 
given at the local music store, the first time 
1 held an electric bass in my hands. "The 
strings set up a disturbance in these 
magnets, see," Big Johnny had said, "and 
then that disturbance gets translated into 
electrical impulses that flow through the 
circuitry until they get to the cord. If you 
don't disturb the magnets, you don't get a 
note." Which was why all strings for 
electrically amplified instruments had to be 
of something magnetic. I was starting to 
put two and two together. 


At some point between the shimmering 
electrical disturbance that was the ghost, 
and the amplifier's input jack, what was 
imaginary was becoming real. Little wispy 
impulses of — of — I wanted to say 
"electoplasm" — were turning into proper 
magnetic signals that could, in turn, be 
amplified into real live sound. 

1 looked at the ghost with new respect. 
Being unreal must be a terrible handicap, 
but he was doing an amazing job of 
compensating. 

1 set my bass down on its stand. Then 1 
reached for the Scotch and water on the 
table where Corinne had left it, and walked 
it over to the ghost. I firmly resisted the 
temptation to put my hand through him and 
his guitar — one should treat a fellow 
musician with respect — and waited for him 
to reach a stopping point. When he did, I 
caught his eye and reached around behind 
him to set the glass on the amplifier. 

The ghost nodded and smiled. 1 thought 
I heard him say, "Thank you." He turned 
around, and the glass didn't rise; 1 don't 
think he had anything to grasp it with. But 
he leaned over the amp, practically merging 
with it; and you know, right through the 
ghost's body 1 saw the height of the liquid in 
that glass drop about an inch. 

The juke box had gone quiet again. But 
the room was humming. I picked out a 
couple of voices saying things like, "Where's 
the projector?" "Quite a costume. But how 
do they do it?" It sounded like the hubbub 
before a real concert — Stones, Grateful 
Dead, one of them. And it was all on 
account of the ghost. I was still trying to 
believe I was dreaming this, but it was 
getting harder by the minute. 

Andy picked that minute to walk in, 
drumsticks in his boot. Andy is nineteen, 
black, and a physics major at the local 
college. I've been working with him for the 
whole four months I've been at Gypsy 
Mark's; he can sing just like Chuck Berry, 
which isn't a recommendation, and can put 
the perfect drum part behind any popular 
song of the last forty years, which is. 
"Howdy," he said. "Sorry I cut it so close. 
You find a guitar player?" 

1 gestured toward the stage. Andy 
looked at the shimmering, flickering 
discoloration in front of Jim's amp. "Oh," he 
said. Jim's ghost, come back to haunt us." 
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There was one thing I was absolutely sure 
of. "Andy," I said firmly, "that isn't Jim's 
ghost. Jim's dead." 

"If dead people don’t have ghosts," Andy 
said reasonably, "then who do?" 

* * + * * 

It had been the previous Saturday. There 
was contructlon in the northbound lane of 
State Street, so to get out of the parking lot 
we had to go the other way, toward Walter 
Street, cut north on Walter to Main and head 
east again, taking three sides of a rectangle 
and going around in front of Gypsy Mark's to 
cover about three car-lengths of actual 
distance. 

Jim was in the lead, riding his 
three-wheeled motorcycle with his 
Stratocaster strapped to the trunk, long 
black hair waving in the breeze. I'd never 
been able to talk Jim into wearing a crash 
helmet; to him, a three-wheeled cycle was 
as safe as any vehicle on the road, and 
safety precautions were silly. I was 
following in the pickup truck, right on his 
tail, and I saw the whole thing. 

We had a green light at State Street. 
There are only four lights in town, all on 
Main, and 1 was used to their being green. I 
hardly noticed the blue Camaro heading 
south on State; after all, he'd stop for the 
light, they always did, and why was that fool 
speeding up instead of slowing down he'd 
never stop it in time oh God THE CRASH — 

1 managed to stop with my front bumper 
almost touching the wreckage, and I was at 
Jim's side in an instant. I know where to 
find a pulse, and Jim had one, but his face 
was an unhealthy grey and there was blood 
all over the pavement. All of a sudden there 
was a knot of people on the sidewalk in front 
of Gypsy Mark's, and old Dr. Feinstein was 
checking Jim for injuries, and I was back on 
the sidewalk watching — praying. And then 
the doctor started swearing helplessly, and 
I saw that Jim had stopped breathing. He 
never breathed again. 

The ambulance came and took him 
away anyway, and the crowd began to 
disperse. Then I noticed Corinne, just 
standing there. There was no telling how 
much she'd seen. No telling if she was 
aware that the man she loved had died 


before her eyes. She just looked as if she'd 
seen a ghost. 

***** 

1 decided to start the night with "Johnny 
B. Goode." There were two advantages to 
that song. First, it was simple. When you've 
let as many guitar players sit in as 1 have, 
you know that no matter how good a guitar 
player claims to be, the first song he plays 
with you is going to be sloppy, so I make it 
an easy one and give him a chance to get the 
feel for it. Second, Andy sang it. I was free 
to watch the ghost. It's a waste to put a 
guaranteed dance-floor filler in the first set, 
most nights; but you can always repeat it 
after the crowd's loosened up a little. 

Andy adjusted the tension on his floor 
tom, clicked his sticks four times and we 
were off. If you wanted to know how rattled 
1 was, here's a hint: I'd completely forgotten 
to tune my bass. But it was fine, the A 
string a little flat maybe but I could reach 
over and tune it while thumping on the open 
string, and the ghost was in tune too. I was 
watching him out of the right side of my 
face, thinking about smiling reassurance. 
He certainly didn't need any other kind of 
help. The room was wall-to-wall people, and 
they were watching the ghost too. 

Well, there wasn't much I could do about 
it. I called off the second song on the list — 
it was "Mama Tried," by Merle Haggard — 
and Andy led us right into it as usual. And, 
for the second song in a row, the ghost didn't 
miss a note. 

At this point, there were three things to 
watch. One of them was the crowd. (And 
Corinne — how was she reacting to this 
whatever-it-was that had taken the place of 
the man she had loved?) Another was the 
ghost himself. The third thing was the 
contents of my head. I've been running bar 
bands for five years now, and I can handle a 
place like Gypsy Mark's on autopilot. But, 
slowly but surely, my mind was working up 
to third gear. And once it got there, it 
didn't want to do anything but race. 

Was the ghost Jim, come back from the 
grave to haunt us? It didn't seem iikely. To 
the extent that he was visible at all, he 
looked like Jim, true; but he had spoken to 
me, when I first waiked into the bar, as one 
stranger to another. And the style of his 
playing just wasn't the same. The ghost was 
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smoother, less biting; iess ear-catching, 
perhaps, but more professional. In any 
event, I could tell the difference. 

Weli, then, who was it? And where had 
he come from? I didn't believe for a minute 
that my prayer for a guitar player for that 
evening had been answered. For one thing, 
there hadn't been any such prayer. I'd called 
every guitar player in a hundred mile radius, 
and even a few piano players; but that isn't 
the same as praying. 

For another, I simpiy didn't believe that 
Andy and I rated special favors. I remem- 
bered the night that Anna Casson, the 
bassist for the Sonics III, showed up too 
drunk to play. The other two guys tried to 
play a few songs without her and gave up, 
Mark fired the band, and that's how I landed 
a six-month contract at Gypsy Mark's. No 
ghost had shown up to cover for Anna. 

Meanwhile, the show went on. The 
Ronnie Milsap medley went just fine; it was 
as if the ghost had heard it before. Had the 
ghost been in Gypsy Mark's at any time since 
we'd worked the medly up? A mental note: 
check to see if any of the local guitar 
players had died in the last couple of 
months. But they'd all been alive and well 
when I telephoned them about playing 
tonight. 

And then I piayed one fast song, "She's 
Not There" by the Zombies — I almost 
announced it as, "He's Not Realiy There," by 
the Ghosts — to see if any of the horde of 
gaping faces would sprout a pair of dancing 
feet and warm a bandleader's heart. And 
then it was break time, and 1 was about 
ready to find a vacant table and sit down. 

There weren't any vacant tables. I 
wandered over to the bar and got accosted 
by Marguerite. Marguerite was the other 
cocktail waitress; slim and brunette and 
compulsively friendly, she was everything 
Corinne wasn't. She usually worked the 
other end of the bar, the end by the pool 
tables and video games. "Ken," she said, 
"could you explain to me a iittle about that 
guitar player of yours? All the customers 
are asking." 

The bartender — Mark himself — pulled 
a bottle of something from behind the bar, 
mixed up a God-knows-what before my very 
eyes, and set it down on Marguerite's tray. 
"Yeah," Mark said, "and I've got one 
question." 

"What's that?" I said. 


"How are we going to pay him?" 

,+: + *** 

The evening had its highlights. Like for 
instance: 

First song, second set. Tina, whose last 
name I never could remember, who gives the 
impression of having memorized every top 
40 chart from 1959 through 1965, came up 
to the ghost and asked him drunkenly, "Can 
you play 'Call Me,' by Chris Montez?" It was 
a different song every week — if it had been 
the same song every time, I probably would 
have had the band learn it. 

The scheduled opening song was B. B. 
King's "How Blue Can You Get?" which Jim 
had sung, and I'd been scrambling for a good 
replacement song. 1 looked at the ghost. 
The ghost nodded, and somewhere 1 got the 
distinct impression of the key of A. I called 
the title out to Andy, who was sitting on his 
stool looking puzzled. His eyes brightened; 
he nodded too, and clocked off the tempo 
before I was really ready. But what the hell. 
My fingers got to the opening note in time, 
and we were off and running. 

I'd figured the ghost probably couldn't 
sing. Apparently the ghost had reached the 
same conclusion; he went into it as a guitar 
instrumental, full and rich and resonant. Td 
played the song on a short-lived supper club 
gig in Chicago, some six years back, but it 
had never sounded like this. 

Stylistically, what the ghost was doing 
was somewhere between blues-rock and the 
best bebop. I knew that some jazz players 
let their blues roots show, but I'd never been 
on stage with one that did. Furthermore, 
the level of skill was somewhere up in the 
stratosphere; the ghost made most players 
I'd worked with look like raw beginners. 
About halfway through the song I started 
thinking: I wanted to talk with the ghost at 
length. 1 wanted to find out where he'd 
studied, who he'd played with, when we 
could get together and jam. The really 
weird thing was, I could see a stylistic 
similarity to Jim; but — let's be realistic 
about the dead, for once — it would have 
taken Jim years of work to reach that level 
of proficiency. 1 didn't know what to make 
of it. 
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Like for instance; 

Second break. Corinne was staring out 
the window again. That reaily wasn't fair, 
making Marguerite do all the work; but then 
Marguerite would get all the tips, so it 
evened out. Andy went over to talk to her. 
He put his arm around her. Andy's 
demonstrative like that; myself. I'd learned 
that 1 couldn't do that with Corinne. 

She disengaged him and talked with him 
for a little. Andy came back over to the 
table where 1 was sitting with a young 
couple from Iowa City and bent his head 
down conspiratorially. "She's tranked up," 
he breathed. "1 was wondering. Even 
considering what happened, she's been 
awfully dazed." 

"Andy," I said, "you talk too much." The 
male half of the couple looked at us 
curiously, but didn't say anything. 
Tranquilizers, huh? 1 didn't know a Tranxene 
from a Miltown, but 1 was pretty sure Dr. 
Feinstein didn't prescribe them for anything 
less than a walking disaster about to happen. 
He'd been here one night, gently soused, and 
spent one whole break regaling me with 
tales of how the entire psychiatric 
profession made drug abusers out of their 
patients. Interesting, knowing that Andy 
and I weren't the only two Corinne-watchers 
who were really worried. 


Like for instance: 

Midway through the third set, the dance 
floor was jammed. Biff Banghart, the 
bouncer, had "sanded" the dance floor a 
while earlier, but sometimes he doesn't get 
the stuff all the way to the edge of the 
stage. And,' of course, there are some 
people who get so drunk they'll fall down no 
matter how good the traction is. 

At any rate, it was somebody I didn't 
know, a fat lady in her 40s. I may have 
given the impression that 1 know everybody 
who walks into Gypsy Mark's, but that isn't 
true; it just looks that way sometimes. 
She'd lurched onto the dance floor just a bit 
too fast, talking a bit too loudly, with a 
protesting partner following behind not 
closely enough, and right in the middle of 
one of our best fast numbers she slipped and 
fell, arms flailing wildly. And she was right 


next to the stage when she fell, and one of 
her arms went right through the ghost, as if 
he weren't there. And then the ghost tried 
to reach down and help her to her feet, as 
though he were. 

You never saw a more embarrassed- 
looking ghost. The fat lady reached for his 
hand and tried to pull, and went right back 
on her back. The ghost just stood there 
helplessly, and for about six bars Andy and 
1 had to keep going with just drums and bass. 

It lasted a moment, really. Biff got 
there and pulled her to her feet, and told her 
date, "Maybe you two had better sit the next 
one out, okay?" Yeah, she wasn't really 
drunk enough to throw out of the bar. And 
the ghost recovered his composure and we 
kept on going with "Six Days on the Road" as 
though nothing had happened. We were 
halfway through the next song before 1 
realized something: that was the first time 
all night the ghost had missed even a single 
note. 

Like for instance: 

It was third break, and only fifteen 
minutes after the previous episode. A 
couple of the college kids Andy knows came 
up to the stage and in their usual low-voiced 
tones asked Andy if he'd like to go out into 
the parking lot and smoke a joint. I knew 
them, Mick and Greasy Greg, and they knew 
good and well I didn't smoke the stuff 
myself, or approve in the least that Andy 
did. So they ignored my glare and talked 
softly. And then Greg — 1 think he was 
pretty stoned already — went over to the 
ghost and asked him if he'd care to join them 
in the lot. I didn't hear what the ghost said, 
and 1 imagine nobody else did either. Greasy 
Greg shrugged his shoulders, and he and 
Mick and Andy went out the back door. I 
thought angry thoughts and went out the 
door after them. It was time I gave Andy 
another lecture about the stuff; I really had 
seen him get too stoned to play well, once or 
twice. 

So they were out in the back lot between 
the two pickup trucks, mine and some 
stranger's white Dodge. I was all set to 
launch into Stern Bandleader Lecturing 
Young and Irresponsible Sideman, Tape 1, 
when we were joined by two people. 
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People? One was Corinne. The other was 
the ghost. 

I was in lecture mode already, so 1 turned 
on Corinne. "Corinne, my dear," 1 said 
unimaginatively, "if Mark or even Biff 
comes out here and finds you getting stoned 
on the job, you're not going to have a job. 1 
think you should hightail it back in there 
before somebody sees you're missing." 

"1 know, Ken," she said, as emotionlessly 
as ever. "But 1 do need it. Besides, Mark 
called up Jean-Marie and she's working half 
my tables." 

So Mark had called up Jean-Marie, had 
he? Come to think of it, Td seen her come 
in. Smart move, Mark. And he was gentle 
enough toward Corinne not to send her 
home, even when she clearly wasn't doing 
her job. That was exactly why I didn't want 
Corinne to get herself fired; her next boss 
might not be anywhere near as decent. But 
what else could 1 say to her? 

Meanwhile, Greg had been rolling up a 
joint, and he and Mick had taken a toke 
apiece. Then Mick handed the joint to the 
ghost. 

And for all of the fact that it was pretty 
silent out in the lot, I still couldn't swear 1 
heard the ghost say anything. It seemed as 
though maybe he said, "Hold it for me, will 
you? If 1 try to take it, it'll just fall to the 
ground." 

Mick held it up to where the ghost's lips 
ought to be. The ghost drew in his breath 
appreciatively, and his whole self seemed to 
turn smoky. I think a clear plastic balloon 
filled with marijuana smoke would have 
looked the same. Then Mick took his hand 
away and passed the joint to Corinne. 

I was in a hell of a spot. If I gave the 
ghost the tonguelashing he deserved, I might 
not have a guitar player tomorrow night. (I 
was pretty sure at this point that the ghost 
wasn't playing with me for the money.) And 
what was I going to say? "You can't do that 
stuff while you're working for me! You 
think the crowd doesn't know what you've 
been up to, when your whole face and body 
are all smoky like that? You think it doesn't 
affect the way your brain functions? You 
think you won't get thrown in jail if you get 
caught? You think I won't offer your job to 
another guitar player? Huh?" But I didn't 
say a word of it. 1 turned to go, hopelessly 
outmaneuvered. 


As I left, though, I saw the ghost put his 
arm around Corinne; and, wonder of 
wonders, she seemed to lean into his caress, 
the way she had with Jim. Feeling suddenly 
jealous, I hurried back into Gypsy Mark's. 

:(c 5^ ♦ * * 

I got back to the stage about two 
minutes before showtime. Jim had always 
left his guitar behind his amplifier, which 
sat on a low table; unless you were looking 
for the guitar, you couldn't tell it was there. 

I made a point of not looking behind the 
amp. If the ghost hadn't left his guitar 
there, there wouldn't be anything there; and 
if the ghost had left his guitar there, there 
wouldn't be anything there. I slung my bass 
around my neck, and fiddled with my A 
string again. Then the ghost and Andy were 
back and it was time to go. 

And, you know, there really isn't that 
much to say about our fourth and last set 
that evening, except that the ghost and 
Andy both played just fine. We played our 
best 50s song, "Two Silhouettes on the 
Shade," and I remember looking behind the 
ghost to see if he cast a shadow. We played 
a few of the songs Jim had sung, with Andy 
and me taking turns covering lead vocals. 
We kept the dance floor packed, and they 
were yelling for more at the end of he 
evening, as always. Then it was the end of 
the evening, and Last Call for Alcohol, and 
Mark and Biff were urging patrons to get up 
and go home. 

1 put my bass in the case and tried to 
come back to the stage as fast as I could, 
wanting to catch the ghost before he'd gone 
too far away. I wanted him to come back 
and play Saturday night, at the very least. 
Except for Jim himself, no guitar player 
could have made the Rivals sound better. 
(And "no guitar player" was exactly what 1 
had had, wasn't it?) But he was nowhere in 
sight. I went looking for Corinne, to see if 
maybe she needed a lift home (five blocks), 
or maybe wanted to go out for coffee. But 
she was gone too. 

* ♦ * + + 

My Saturday afternoons are just like 
other people's. 1 ate breakfast, stared at the 
telephone, and thought about the ghost. 
Hard. 
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At the end of the evening, I'd started 
suspecting the ghost was Jim after all. 
There had been that amazing display of 
virtuosity on "Call Me," admittedly: but for 
all 1 knew, being dead made you a better 
musician — Td heard about angels and their 
harps. And the ghost had known things 
nobody but Jim could have known. 

I was supposed to call Jim's parents 
sometime this weekend to discuss disposition 
of Jim's guitar (which they had) and Jim's 
amplifier (which the ghost was using). But 
I couldn't bring myself to do it. At some 
point during the conversation, I was just a 
bit too likely to mention that their son 
might have come back from the dead. 

So I called Don Smith. Don was the only 
person on my list I hadn't talked to myself; 
he was a classmate of Andy's and played 
guitar in the college stage band. He'd said 
no to Andy, but I hadn't heard him say it 
myself. And I had no way of knowing if the 
ghost would be back. I looked up Don's 
dormitory number and dialed. 

"Morton Hall, third floor." 

Ten people for each telephone, and Don 
got the phone himself. Sometimes I think 
there really is such a thing as luck. "Don? 
Ken Mortimer from the Rivals. Listen, I 
know Andy already talked to you, but we 
may really be stuck. Is there any chance 
you can play tonight?" 

"Really, no," Don said. His voice is deep 
and mature over the phone, though in person 
he's five feet six and scrawny. "1 had 
tonight budgeted for the final typing on my 
history paper." He paused for a second. 
"Say — how did you make it through last 
night? There are some stories floating 
around the dorm — " 

"Don, you wouldn't believe me if I told 
you. It's just unreal." And "unreal" was 
exactly the word for it. "Come down 
tonight if you get done typing early; we 
might do it again, in which case you won't 
want to miss it." 

"I might come down later," Don said. 
"Well — thanks for calling me, but I've really 
got to get back to work." 

"Okay. See you later." So we hung up 
and I was staring at the telephone again. 

All right, ghost, 1 thought, it's up to me 
and you. 


Gypsy Mark's was full again. 1 checked 
the tables in front of the stage for signs of 
the ghost, but he wasn't there. Andy was at 
the table nearest the back door, conversing 
animatedly with someone who looked like a 
professor. At one table near the front, all 
by himself, sat Irving Fox, the field 
representative for the local musicians' 
union. Uh-oh, I thought, trouble. 1 walked 
over to his table and waited. 

"Hi, Ken," he said genially. "I heard you 
had a non-union player down here last 
night." 

"Irving," I said tiredly, "stick around until 
show time. And then, if you see a third 
person on that stage, you're welcome to ask 
for his union card." I wandered off without 
waiting for Irving's reply. 

Corinne and the ghost were just entering, 
arm in arm. "Hi, there," 1 said. "Glad to see 
you back. Ghost — the man at that table up 
front wants to talk to you." 

The ghost nodded and walked over to 
Irving. That left me with Corinne. She was 
wearing something pink and frilly, with big 
silly pockets sewn onto the front. If you 
didn't look too close, she looked almost 
happy. "Kid," I said, "1 guess you're not 
working tonight, right?" 

"Right." It was a typical Corinne 
response: no inflections, no body language. 
"Marguerite and Jean-Marie have it covered. 

1 came down anyway. Ghostie said he was 
going to play again tonight." 

Ghostie, was it? And how had he 
managed to get so close to Corinne, so soon? 
I'd always heard that musicians should never 
get involved with waitresses in the same 
bar; but Jim and Corinne had been an item 
from the first. And now Corinne was 
interested in the ghost. "Well, it's good to 
see you. I've got to talk to ... Ghostie ... 
about future arrangements in any event. 
Have a seat someplace, and I'll go tune up." 

As I walked up to the stage, Irving Fox 
came hurrying up to me. He's a big guy, and 
you can hear the floor creak when he moves. 
"Ken, this is crazy. I did ask to see his union 
card, but 1 can't even see him, much less the 
card. So how can I tell if he's paid up or 
not?" 

The ghost was standing right behind 
Irving, looking embarrassed. Well, there was 
one way to settle it. Jim's union dues had 
been paid a year in advance when he died. 
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And I hadn't asked the ghost that one, 
simple, stupid easy question. "Ghost," I 
said, "are you Jim?" 

And so help me heaven, he started to 
disappear on the spot! He had faded 
two-thirds of the way out of existence when 
I said, "Wait! Please! I'm sorry! Come back 
— " and stopped, out of words. 

The ghost shimmered a little bit, then 
reappeared. "No more nosy questions?" 1 
thought I heard it say. 

"No. I'm sorry. God, I'm sorry." I 
certainly hadn't meant to offend him. And 
there was something about losing the ghost 
at that moment, with so many questions left 
unanswered, that gave me the willies. 
Besides, somebody had to play guitar that 
night! 

"Well, all right." The ghost was up on 
stage before I realized it had spoken. Or 
had it? 

My memories of the first two sets are 
rather fragmented. At first, Corinne was up 
close by the edge of the stage, watching the 
ghost. During one number 1 saw into one of 
those big pockets of hers and noticed a pill 
bottle, keeping the pocket distended. Damn 
it, I hadn't wanted to see that. I didn't want 
to be reminded that medicine in a bottle was 
doing more to keep Corinne on an even keel 
than anything I'd been able to provide as a 
friend. For some reason, I felt more 
embarassed then I would have felt if I'd 
gotten a glimpse down her cleavage. 

And I remember introducing the band at 
the first break: "We're the Rivals — " It 
really wasn't the Rivals without Jim, though. 
I thought of a mystery book I'd read as a 
child, and almost gave our name as "The 
Ghostly Trio." But the old name was out of 
my mouth before 1 could really think about 
it. So it goes. 

Gypsy Mark came up to me to give me 
the weekly check right after that. That's 
how he does it: he writes me out the check, 
and then whichever bartender closes up the 
place at the end of the night cashes it for 
me. It's convoluted and crazy, and until 
you've actually played in a bar band you 
don't realize how natural it really is. The 
check was for $200 instead of the usual 
$300. I looked at him quizzically. 

"I've got another check for the ghost," 
Mark said. "I think I know how we can work 
this." And he and I walked over to the table 
where the ghost and Corinne were sitting 


together. And Mark pulled a check for $100 
and a lighter out of the same shirt pocket, 
and made a little torch out of the check. 

Wonder of wonders, the smoke coalesced 
into something flat and rectangular. The 
ghost pocketed it and gave the distinct 
impression of thanking Mark profusely. 
Mark said, "You're welcome," and wandered 
off. 

Someday, I resolved, I would ask Mark if 
that check had cleared his bank. But it was 
time for the second set, and 1 had other 
worries. It was time I asked the ghost if I 
could count on him for the future. If not, 1 
might very well have to fold the band. 
Ghost, 1 prayed silently, stay around until 
I've got another option! Please? But the 
same shyness that affected me around 
Corrine was affecting me around the ghost, 
too. Third break, 1 told myself — third 
break and 1 talk to the ghost. 1 figure out 
what he wants, and what I can count on him 
for. Get him registered with the union. 
Maybe be his friend ... 

And then it was second break. And the 
place, 1 realized, was utterly packed. 

Andy was talking to the professor 
again, seriously, intensely. It seemed to be 
about the ghost, but it was hard to tell over 
the juke box. Corinne and the ghost had 
their table, but it was only a matter of time 
until some drunk looked at the ghost, didn't 
see anyone there, and sat down on top of 
him. 1 couldn't really believe that having 
someone sit on him would be good for the 
ghost. Maybe he'd burst, like a balloon. 
Maybe he'd just melt into the person and 
never be seen again. Maybe — 

1 went up to Corinne and the ghost. 
"Maybe," I said, "maybe Ghostie had better 
come up and sit on the stage. It's getting 
too crowded in here and Tm afraid of 
trouble." 

Corinne clutched at his arm, but her 
fingers went right through it. Ghostie — 
yes, I could call him that; it just took me 
time — came up to the stage along with me. 
And the ghost and 1 sat there, feet on the 
dance floor, me holding his Scotch and water 
so he could breath in the fumes, the ghost 
just breathing and tapping his feet silently. 

There were two people walking up 
toward us. You got used to that in the bar 
band business. "Do you know 'Proud Mary?"' 
"You guys sound great; how long have you 
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been together?" "How about a song for the 
folks from Des Moines?" But somebody was 
carrying a camera, and someone else had a 
notebook. 

"Pardon me, gentlemen — " It was the 
woman with the notebook. She wasn't the 
one from the Millview Weekly Sentinel; her. 
I'd gone to high school with. But she had 
that same air about her. "I'm from the Oak 
River Times, and I'd like to ask a few 
questions. Sir, where are you from?" 

Whatever the ghost was trying to say, 1 
couldn't even Imagine 1 heard it over the 
background noise. The man at her right 
spoke next: "May I take your picture? Can 
1 take your picture? Are you here for an 
extended engagement?" And then a flash 
bulb went off, scattering molten images all 
across my field of vision and leaving me 
temporarily incapacitated. 

The ghost turned away from his Scotch 
and water. "Excuse me," he seemed to say, 
and got up. 1 saw Mick and Greasy Greg 
walking toward him, and wanted to see if 
they went out the back door — actually a 
smart move — or sat down with Corinne, or 
what. But 1 just couldn't keep my eyes open. 
Someday, 1 thought. I'm going to get a 
license to kill photographers who use flash 
bulbs. 

When 1 could open my eyes again, the 
two journalists were gone, and it was time 
to get back on stage. Andy was still deep in 
conversation, so I tapped him on the 
shoulder and pointed at my watch. Then 1 
went over to Corinne. "Where's the ghost?" 
I asked. "Did he go back out with Mick and 
Greg? Or what?" 

"Yes," she said in the usual chilly tone, 
"he went out there where it's less crowded. 
And I think I'm going to go and join him." 

"Suit yourself. But Inside two minutes, 
this band had better be back up on stage, or 
I'm going to catch hell from the boss." I 
turned, went up on stage, and put on my 
bass. Shortly, I was joined by drummer Andy, 
and the ghost wasn't far behind. 

We'd played most of the set, as far as 
the Billy Joel medley, and had just started 
"Hey, Good Looking" when I realized 
Corinne wasn't at her table. That wouldn't 
have bothered me; she was probably out 
smoking grass with Mick and Greasy Greg. 
Except — I squinted. Yes, those were Mick 
and Greasy Greg at the table that had been 


Corinne's. And nobody else. 

When the song was over, I beckoned to 
Marguerite. It wasn't fair to Marguerite, 
who was being worked to a frazzle, but I was 
a customer too. "1 could use a 7-Up," 1 told 
her, leaning down off the edge of the stage 
to speak right into her ear. "And do you 
know where Corinne went? She was right 
here." 

Marguerite looked puzzled. "1 haven't 
seen her for at least half an hour," she 
half-shouted back up at me. "If 1 find her I'll 
tell her to see you. Okay?" 

"No big deal," 1 said. The ghost was 
leaning over next to me, trying to hear what 
Marguerite was saying. Marguerite just 
smiled at us both and went back into the 
crowd. 

Somebody else was standing right there. 
Oh, yes — Don Smith. Standing on stage as 
I was, I couldn't see much besides the top of 
his head. "I came, and 1 brought my guitar," 
he said. "Do you want me to sit in, or just 
watch?" 

1 looked at the ghost. The ghost 
shrugged, unplugged something imaginary 
and stepped out of the way. Don uncased his 
guitar, plugged it in, tuned it up — the 
crowd on the dance floor was getting mighty 
restless, though less than a third had given 
up and gone back to their seats — and tried 
a few licks. 

Then 1 thought about what Corinne had 
said last. 

"And I think I'm going to go and join 
him." 

"NO!" I yelled, right into the microphone. 
At least three people flung themselves 
backwards away from the speakers, hands 
over their ears. Nine or ten more in the 
front row of tables lifted their heads away 
from their drinks and stared at me, amazed. 
I flung my bass down on the stage, causing a 
tremendous amplified rattle of outraged 
strings and tuning pegs. The cord must have 
been pulled partway loose, because the 
amplifier started buzzing. I noticed all this 
in a fraction of a second, and disregarded it, 
flinging the microphone out of the way, 
diving into the crowd, running for the back 
door. The ghost got there before 1 did, and 
dived through the door, intangible flesh 
going through safety glass like a beam of 
light. I wasted five precious seconds trying 
to pull the door instead of push it; then I ran 
like hell after him. 
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Corinne was lying in the back of my 
pickup truck, empty pill bottle inches from 
her outstretched hand. At least that 
answered one question I'd had for a long 
time: How good a friend did Corinne see me 
as? A good enough friend so, when she 
decided to breathe her last, she picked my 
truck to do it in. 1 was heartsick. 

During the two seconds it took for this to 
flash across my mind, the ghost stuck a 
finger down Corinne's throat. 

It seemed like a workable idea, at first. 
Make her think she's gagging, and she'll 
throw up. 1 reached for a wrist and felt for 
her pulse. It was weak and erratic, but 
present. Then I hopped into the back of the 
truck alongside the ghost, reached around 
him and started rhythmically slapping her 
face. 

She came around. But her expression 
looked blank, not nauseated. She didn't 
seem to realize what the ghost was doing. 
No, damn it — the gagging reflex is a 
physical reflex. I would have to take over. 
I elbowed the ghost out of the way — I'm 
sure he didn't feel a thing, but he was polite 
enough to move — braced my thumb against 
the dimples in her cheek, and stuck two 
fingers as far back as I could reach. 

Corinne put out a hand and hoisted 
herself to a sitting position. I barely had a 
chance to get my hand out of the way before 
she got violently sick over the side of the 
truck. 

Okay. She was going to live. Now 1 
should go back into Gypsy Mark's and tell 
Andy, Don and Mark himself what was 
happening. And then I would come right 
back out here and drive Corinne to the 
Emergency Room of Everett County General 
Hospital. 

"No!" It was the ghost, and for an 
imaginary shout, it was awfully loud. "Don't 
leave her alone yet. Walk her back and 
forth. Keep her moving. The more she 
moves, the faster it'll metabolize, the faster 
it'll be out of her system. And it'll keep her 
conscious." 

I thought for a second. "But some nights 
Dr. Feinstein comes down to Gypsy Mark's. 
And if he's here tonight — " 

"I'll go looking for the doctor. Corinne 
needs someone she can literally, physically, 
lean on. Jim would have been perfect. 
You'll do. I can't. I simply can't." And for 


just a second 1 imagined I heard the longing, 
the terrible frustration, of an intangible 
being trapped in a tangible world. 

1 stood up, took Corinne by the hand and 
got her to her feet. Then, wobbly, 
uncoordinated, we got down out of the 
truck. 

"Tm cold," Corinne said. Her face was 
paie, her pupils dilated. It was at least 
sixty-five degrees outside, with no breeze. 
"Tm really cold." 

"Do you want to go inside?" 1 started 
walking, slowly, trying to give her a pace 
she could synchronize with. But she didn't 
want to walk; she just stood there. 1 
stopped. "Inside where it's warm?" 

"Okay." She started walking toward the 
back door. It was only twenty steps or so 
across the parking lot. Left, right. If Dr. 
Feinstein wasn't there, I realized, I was 
going to take Corinne to the hospital myself. 
I couldn't be sure walking her back and forth 
was enough. And for the first time, I 
realized that there were more important 
things in my life than making sure Gypsy 
Mark had a band every Friday and Saturday. 

We got to the back door, opened it, and 
stepped in, and Corinne collapsed. I had 
both arms under her before she hit the floor, 
trying to help her maintain a balance that 
had deserted her. And then Gypsy Mark was 
standing there, looking surprised. "Corinne," 
he said blankly. Then, "Ken, just what's 
been going on out there?" He took one of 
Corinne's hands. 

Between the two of us, we got her to her 
feet. The ghost was threading his way 
between tables, looking grim. But when he 
got up close to me, he only shrugged. 1 knew 
what he meant: no Dr. Feinstein. "No time 
to explain," I said to Mark. I've got to get 
her to the hospital." Mark's eyebrows 
narrowed. "Mark, she's had some kind of 
overdose. She's lucky to be alive. I've just 
got to get help for her!" 

"I'll take her to the hospital," Mark said 
firmly. "You get up there on stage." 

I stared at Mark helplessly, feeling 
acutely upset and not knowing how to show 
it. Mark must have noticed, because his 
tone changed. "Listen, Ken," he said gently. 
"I know how you feel. But my car's right out 
front. I'll take care of her. She'll be okay. 
I promise." 

And at that the ghost walked up, leaned 
against Corinne, and pointed a finger against 
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her head. I could see him pouring himself 
through his finger, into Corinne, like 
gasoline through a siphon. And then there 
was no ghost any more and Corinne was in 
Mark's arms, crying like the Niagara River 
just before the falls, as though she'd never 
have a moment's peace until she'd cried out 
ail her grief. 

1 wandered over to the stage in a daze. 
Don was stili standing on stage, guitar 
around his neck, iooking hopelessly confused. 
"Don," 1 said, fighting to make myself admit 
that 1 had to ask this, fighting for the words 
“ "can you piay the rest of tonight?" 

Don nodded. 1 piugged my bass back in. 
And while Corinne and Mark walked out the 
front door, Don, Andy and 1 began the last 
set of the night. 

The bar was aimost empty. Myself, 1 was 
filled to overflowing with feelings 1 barely 
recognized. 1 sat with my head in my hands, 
eibows on the tabie, thinking about Corinne 
and the ghost. Marguerite, who was 
wandering through this end of the bar 
snuffing candles and cleaning the iast few 
tabies, gave my shoulder a squeeze. 

1 didn't reaiize Gypsy Mark was back 
from the hospital until 1 heard money 
slapping on the table. By the time Td lifted 
my head to iook, there was a nice, neat 
stack of twenties next to the ashtray. 1 
counted. $100 for Andy, and I'd better give 
Don $20. That left $80 for me. Somehow, 
it seemed ironic that 1 should be paid for 
what Td done this weekend. What 1 needed 
was a pill to make me forget the last couple 
of hours — or a written apology from God 
promising me Td never endure as much 
again. 

1 was ail set to disburse the cash to Andy 
and Don, but Gypsy Mark wasn't through 
with me yet. "Ken," he said, "1 think you 
ought to give me an explanation." 

"How's Corinne?" 1 said. 

"Doctor says to call in the morning. 
Ken, what in God's name happened tonight?" 

1 stared at him bleakly. "Maybe Td 
better start at the beginning. Corinne 
invented the ghost." 

Mark said, "Huh?" and sat down with a 
thud. The table rocked for a second, causing 
Marguerite to gasp and grab for the candle. 
Andy, plainly startled, came rushing up to 
see what was happening, followed closely by 
Don. 
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I wanted to explain things calmly, with 
dignity. Instead, the words came rushing 
out. "Maybe I should say she projected the 
ghost. The way he was always right where 
she was, up until the very end. The way he 
played, like Jim but a hundred times better 
— the only place a musician like that could 
have come from is from the imagination of 
someone who loved Jim. Who loved Jim, but 
understood his musical shortcomings." 

"But why Corinne?" said Andy. "Most 
people don't — don't project ghosts like 
that." 

Andy was being a good listener, and 1 
appreciated it. Mark just sat there, 
impassive. "Well," I said, "it's based on 
Corinne's emotional needs. You've noticed 
yourself that she simply will not show her 
feelings. The only time she was ever any 
different was when she was with Jimj there 
was maybe just a hint that she had a normal 
human need to love and be loved. So what 
happened when Jim died?" 

Again, Mark was silent. Andy guessed, 
"She needed someone to love even worse 
than usual?" 

"Even worse than usual?" 1 was outraged 
at the understatement. Just thinking about 
Corinne and her feelings made me want to 
cry, and I wasn't at all sure I wouldn't get 
my chance to do just that. "Andy, Corinne 
at that point was the most love-starved, 
lonely, desperate human being you've ever 
met. And she would rather die than admit 
it, even to herself. So instead, Friday night. 


all her need to love somebody, and all her 
capacity for loving, got focussed on that 
stage — and there's the ghost." 

"What Tm waiting for," said Mark, "is the 
story of what happened in the parking lot." 
He sounded sympathetic and stern at the 
same time. 1 shook my head wearily and 
went on. 

"For starters," I said, "Corinne made the 
same mistake the rest of us did. She figured 
that just because it was a ghost, it was 
someone who was dead. So she was going to 
make herself dead too, and then she could 
spend all eternity with the ghost. Or maybe 
with Jim; Tm not completely sure she knew 
the difference. I got there just in time." 

"That's a lot to believe," Mark said. 
"Corinne needed someone to love, and it's a 
ghost. It's crazy." 

Crazy or not. It was true. Corinne had 
to have someone who met her exacting 
standards; she could not, would not, simply 
accept the best human being around. Mark 
continued, "But I really don't understand her 
trying to kill herself. If she had someone to 
love, she ought to be happy, too happy to 
want to die. So why did she really do it?" 

I couldn't think of anything to say, so I 
stayed quiet. Andy filled in the gap for me. 
"Having someone to love Isn't enough," he 
said. 

I stared toward the front door, where 
Corinne had been standing the last time Td 
seen her. Having someone to love isn't 
enough, I thought. Yes, I know. ■ 
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THE GIRL WITH THE INDIGO EYES 

by 

Stanton A. Coblentz 


W hen I didn't hear the familiar rap of 
my friend Dr. Jay Randle precisely 
at eight one evening last October, 

1 suspected that something had gone wrong. 

With anyone else, the failure to keep 
a chess appointment wouid not have been 
alarming. But Jay was the most puctual 
of men; it was a joke among his associates 
that you could set your watch by his comings 
and goings. Hence his non-arrival at my 
home worried me, particularly as he didn't 
even telephone his apologies. Next morning, 
finding that he hadn't turned up at the 
hospital where he was Medical Director, 
1 became really concerned; and my anxiety 
only deepened when I called his home. 

"Dr. Randle there?" I asked, when 
1 heard a brassy "Hello!" in a voice that 
seemed neither male nor female. 

"Dr. Randle can see no one," the speaker 
clicked in reply, the syllables following 
one another with a toneless, machine-like 
movement. 

"Tell him it's Emmet - Emmet Fellows—" 
1 hurried on. But the receiver had already 
been jerked back on its hook. 

"What the devil!" 1 muttered to myself, 
mystified. l' had compietely failed to 
identify the voice; and I knew that, except 
for his elderly housekeeper Mrs. Hodgson, 
Randle lived alone in the rambling old 
house that had come to him as an heirloom. 
The voice, clearly, had not been Mts. 
Hodgson's— and, besides, hadn't he mentioned 
giving her a month off to visit her son 
over at Peters' Forks? 1 don't know why, 
but the suspicion shot across me that 
that inhuman-sounding voice and Randie's 
silence were somehow connected with 
the laboratory in his basement, in which 
he'd been fiddling around for years without 


letting any of his friends more deeply 
into the secret than to say, enigmatically, 
"Wait, you'il find out— you'll find out in 
time. 1 don't believe in letting things 
out half-baked." 

Now that 1 remember it, he had nudged 
me rather queerly only last week, and 
with a half-humorous smile in those big 
owlish eyes of his, and announced, "I'll 
have something to show you pretty soon. 
Emmet. Something damned worth seeing!" 

At this recollection, 1 seized my hat 
and set out for the Randle home. 

The bell had sounded for the sixth 
time before 1 heard footsteps within. 
They had a slow, regular, thudding sound, 
as of some mechanical thing; and 1 was 
vaguely uneasy as the door slid open. 

Certainly, 1 had expected anything 
but this charming young woman who stared 
ahead at me from across the threshold. 
Charming?— or was she charming? In 
that startled first instant, 1 couldn't quite 
decide. She looked not more than twenty, 
and her features were strikingly regular; 
her rose-petal cheeks were flawless, and 
so were the masses of golden-yellow hair 
bunched about her exceptionally large 
head. But her eyes— they were strange, 
almost unreal. They were blue, but not 
such a blue as 1 had ever seen in any human 
being before; they had a dark, an indigo 
tint, and electric sparks flashed like 
miniature lightnings in their depths. 

"Dr. Randle— Dr. Randle in?" 

"Dr. Randle can see no one." 

The syllables clicked with the same 
toneless, machine-like movement as I 
had heard over the telephone. They lacked 
the very color of life. Yet nothing could 
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be more alive than the flashes in those 
weird eyes. 

I thought, I almost saw that there 
was hostility in that vibrant light. But 
automatically, without quite thinking 
what I was doing, I shoved my way into 
the house. Or maybe it was that, being 
exceedingly slim and wiry, I merely wormed 
my way around the deterring arms. The 
fact was that 1 was so astonished— so 
bewildered that sedate, middle-aged Dr. 
Randle had taken up with this dazzling 
Siren— that I was hardly accountable for 
my actions. 

Certainly, 1 had expected anything 
but this charming young woman who stared 
at me from across the threshold. 

"1— I must see Jay— Dr. Randle," I 
stammered, as the door grated to a close 
behind me. 

"Dr. Randle can see no one." Again 
that same clicking tone. Was she capable 
of nothing else? 

Now, in the lamplit room, I could observe 
the woman a little more closely. 1 was 
surprised to note that her clothes, though 
seemingly of good quality, had been thrown 
over her limpiy, as if by some careless 


hand, and didn't quite appear to fit her. 

1 noticed that her gloved hands— and why 
gloved, indoors?— were over-iarge, and 
her arms just a little over-long. I saw 
that she walked with jerky movements, 
about as you'd expect of a tin soldier. 
Stranger still, I thought I heard a low 
buzzing, as of a motor— but this couid 
have been imagination, or maybe the 
humming of the electric refrigerator 
in the kitchen. But at first 1 didn't detect 
the cord that had tangled itself about 
one ankle and jerked after her wherever 
she went. Queer, that she should let a 
thing like that wind itself about her without 
seeming to notice it. 

"I must see Dr. Randle," I repeated. 

"Dr. Randle can see no one," she 
answered for the fourth or fifth time. 

It was then that irrational terror shot 
over me— terror for my friend. 

"where is he?" I almost shouted. 

Again the electric flashes in those 
indigo eyes! I felt a flame of hate envelop 
me. I heard a laughter which was not 
laughter— more like the rattling travesty 
of mirth from the throat of some 
mechanical instrument. 
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"Dr. Randle can see no one." 

Common caution— no, the very instinct 
of self-preservation— bade me turn and 
flee. There was something unnatural, 
sinister about that lovely, uncanny girl. 
But somehow I felt that Jay needed me. 

I glanced about me inquiringly— no evidence 
of his recent presence anywhere in the 
huge living-room! 1 thought of shouting 
for him— and checked myself as I realized 
my own absurdity. I heard that selfsame 
assurance, "Dr. Randle can see no one," 
now almost maddening in its reiteration. 
And then alt at once, as if in response 
to my unspoken thoughts, or more likely 
in answer to my noisy shuffling about 
the room, 1 heard his voice— yes, heard 
it, hoarse and muffled, through a thick 
barrier. 

"Emmet! For God's sake! Down here!" 

The voice was strained, horror-stricken, 
desperate. This I recognized instantly; 
and beneath the shock of the recognition 
I did a mad, a reckless thing. Well knowing 
the way to the laboratory, I dashed out 
of the room; and threw open the basement 
door, which, to my surprise, had been 
bolted from without. 

As I started down, 1 was aware that 
the girl was flying after me. One gloved 
hand flung itself at me, and barely missed; 
luckily, I am as nimble as I am slender. 
But as 1 sprang down the stairs, she stood 
at the top; and once more I heard that 
rattling mechanical mockery of laughter. 
Then, with a jolting slam, the door banged 
shut. I did not hear the bolt slipping back, 
the key turning in the lock. Frantic with 
concern for my friend, I took the last 
four or five stairs at a leap, expecting 
to find him badly, perhaps even fatally 
hurt. 


R andle was a heavy-shouldered, thickset 
man, with a grizzled leonine head 
and perpetually ragged hair. Usually 
his wise level gray eyes, from beneath 
their long-lashed beetling ridges, looked 
out at you with the imperturbability of 
one who held that life was a game of 
chess, with endless time permitted between 
moves. But now his hair, as he staggered 


toward me, was not merely ragged; it 
was dishevelled as though from running 
his hands repeatedly through it. His face 
was unkempt with three days' beard. And 
his eyes had something of that gazed, 
terrorized look you sometimes see in 
an animal driven to the last extremity. 
Nevertheless, I saw no sign of the inquiries 
I had feared. 

"Emmet! Thank heaven, you've come!" 
he exclaimed, gripping my hands with 
a wrenching pressure. "It's been— it's 
been hell on earth! I didn't know— didn't 
know if I'd ever be delivered!" 

"Delivered from what?" 

"Why, from her, of course!" And then, 
in a frenzy that made me dread for his 
sanity, "Lord above. Emmet, you've seen, 
haven't you? You've come to rescue me! 
You— you've left the path open?" 

"What path open?" 

He was already mounting the stairs, 
storming at the door. For a minute he 
banged and hammered, but the only response 
was a rattling unearthly laughter. And 
it was then that I first realized that that 
fiendish woman had locked us in. 

"it's no use. Emmet. No use," he sighed, 
as he slumped down the stairs. "I see 
you didn't know. You didn't know. Else 
you'd have taken precautions— taken 
precautions to get me out before coming 
down yourself. Now we're both trapped." 


I glanced about me at the well-known 
details of the laboratory, with the 
masses of chemical apparatus, the 
slides and microscopes, the long rows 
of jars containing embalmed specimens, 
and the grinning skeleton at the far end. 
It had been Randle's idea to isolate the 
place to an unusual degree: mostly below 
ground level, it was electrically lighted, 
and was without windows except for several 
high grated openings that gave upon a 
deserted court (really too small to be 
called windows at all, since a cat could 
hardly have squeezed through). Randle 
had refused even to have a telephone 
connection. "Doggone it. Emmet," he 
had confided, in an amiable, half-humorous 
growl, "I'm taking no chances. Not going 
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to run the risk, right in the middle of 
some important experiment, of having 
some idiot ring up and ask if 1 don't want 
a policy on my life." 

So here we were, locked in this 
basement, without means of getting out 
or communicating with the world. It 
was absurd— preposterous! It was worse 
that that— it was unbelievable! 

"listen here. Jay," 1 remonstrated, 
noting how wildly he was rambling around, 
bumping against electric coils and storage 
cases, "what in damnation is this all about? 
Either you've gone crazy, or 1 have. Who 
is that queer-looking girl up there? What 
motive has she for keeping us locked down 
here?" 

"Motive? Motive?" he hurled at me, 
as if 1 had insulted him. "Why— why do 
you have to look for a motive? It's all 
a matter of mechanism." 

"Mechanism? 1 don't understand." 

"No, and sometimes I don't either." 
He snapped back, clapping both hands 
to his head as if in unbearable pain. "But 
who should understand if not I, her maker?" 

"Her— her maker?" The thought flashed 
over me that the girl was Randle's daughter 
by some illicit youthful affair. However, 
it was as if he had read my mind; one 
hand, quickly upthrown, showed that this 
was not what he meant. 

His heavy form had sagged; he had 

fallen rather than seated himself on a 
laboratory stool, where he sat with his 
long legs uncomfortably sprawled before 
him. 

"1 hadn't meant to tell you of it in 

this way. Emmet." He went on in low, 

subdued tones, as if making a confession 
of mortal guilt. "I'd planned to dazzle 
you— well, frankly, with one of the great 
discoveries of this age. . I was just about 
ready to do it, too, when something went 
wrong; with the mechanism, 1 guess. 
Anyway Brenda turned against me." 

"Who's Brenda?" 

"It's just the name I gave her. Had 

to call her something of course. Considering 
how I've built her up, down to the last 
hair on her head—" 

He was interrupted by a scraping on 
the floor above, accompanied by a muffled 
mechanical laughter. 

"Hadn't we better wait to get out 


of this accursed place before you tell 
me, old boy?" I suggested, as 1 began ranging 
about the laboratory like a rat in a trap. 

"No, Td rather get it off my chest. 
Then maybe you'll know better how to 
act. That is," he added weakly, "If there's 
any remote possibility of ever getting 
out of here." 

1 was much too uneasy to be interested 
in explanations; a slow creeping terror 
was settling over me. 

Nevertheless, Randle went on with 
a sort of bitter determination. 

"I've been at this thing for twenty 
five years. Emmet. It all began when 
1 was an intern. I saw how men and women 
die from diseases that often affect only 
one organ; the rest of the body remains 
perfectly healthy, its cells active and 
alive. So the thought came to me: Couldn't 
these good parts of the body be preserved 
and put together with sound, mechanical, 
synthetic organs which have been 
constructed with meticulous detail and 
perfection— like the originals?" 

"Something of the Frankenstein idea?" 
1 suggested, grimly. 

"By no means my friend! I didn't propose 
to make a living thing by means of 
chemistry— least of all, a half human 
monster. 1 proposed to apply my knowledge 
of anatomy, and put together muscles, 
nerves and these synthetic organs to create 
a synthetic man or woman. My main 
problem was to remove the sound organs 
immediately after death and keep them 
alive long enough. But after about five 
years 1 developed a solution of barium 
and potassium salts that would hold tissues 
sound and vital for months. 1 then began 
experimenting with a skeleton, linking 
together the various organs—" 

"Grisly work," 1 commented, shuddering. 

"Not at all. Fascinating." Randle 
corrected, "Absolutely fascinating." 

"Well, and so you succeeded at last?" 
1 prompted, anxious to get to the end 
of the recitation. 

"Yes, I succeeded— after another ten 
years. You don't know what a triumph 
it was. Emmet, to have made a complete 
human being. My first creation was a 
man, whom I called Lionel. He was a fine, 
handsome fellow. Wish you could have 
seen him. Only trouble was, he wouldn't 
tick." 
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"You mean—" 

"1 mean, there he was, a complete 
human being, perfect in every detail, 
including a good, large brain. His heart 
beat, his blood circulated, his lungs drew 
in breath. But I couldn't get the 
life-consciousness into him. He should 
have wakened and walked around, but 
he didn't. He was no better than still-born. 
I had to discard him. 

Randle paused, and wiped a bit of 
moisture from one tired sad eye. 

"After that, there were a dozen more, 
both men and women. They had all the 
organs, but couldn't walk, talk or think. 
I made Brenda after these. She was in 
the same automobile as Lionel when they 
were killed in a nasty wreck; don't know 
what their relationship was— but this time 
I decided to apply a different principle." 

A faint shuffling from above, as of 
someone walking, was more disturbing 
to my nerves than hammer strokes. 

"You know something of modern findings 
about he brain. There are myriads of 
cells— something like ten billions, it's 
been estimated— each of which sends 
out its electric impulses like miniature 
power tubes. Without those impulses, 
the brain can't act. Well, what was wrong 
with Lionel, and the others I decided, 
was that the currents in the brain just 
hadn't been set up. 

So I wondered if I couldn't start these 
brain impulses artificially. It was a delicate 
operation of course, but I thought that 
would be possible to transmit a current 
from a wire so as to give the single, first 
impulse needed to fuel the brain. And 
that, in a word is what I've done with 
Brenda. Maybe you noticed she has a very 
large head. That's to leave room at the 
rear for the transistors, tubes and wires." 

"So then her head is operated by 
batteries?" 

"No. 1 considered that possibility, 
but batteries would be a little awkward, 
and might give out at any inconvenient 
time. So I have her hitched up to a wall 
socket. Did you see the cord trailing behind 
her?" 

"But it didn't look like electrical 
wiring—" 

"That's mere camouflage. I made a 


special thin cord. It is, however, her cord 
of life." 

I could have cursed myself for a fool 
and an ignoramus when I remembered 
how easily I might have cut Brenda's cord 
of life. 

"Listen here Jay," I proposed, measuring 
the grated windows with my eyes, and 
knowing the partitions to be too narrow 
even for my slender frame, "don't you 
suppose if we shouted for help—" 

"I've shouted myself hoarse— not a 
damned soul heard." Randle reported 
and was still slouched in an ungainly attitude 
on the stool. "But wait Emmet! You haven't 
heard the strangest part of it!" 

Though there was nothing I wish less 
than to hear any more, Randle persistently 
went on. 


W hen I put the finishing touches on Brenda, 
her mind was like a newborn babe's. 
But she learned fast. I soon taught 
her simple operations, like feeding herself, 
answering the doorbeil and telephone, 
and saying things such as 'Hello!' and, 
'Dr. Randle can see no one.'— I drilled 
her in this so that I wouldn't be pestered 
by solicitors and other plagues. In less 
than three weeks, she'd done wonders." 

"Less than three weeks?" 

"That's all the time she had. 1 didn't 
dare take her out till i'd sent Mrs. Hodgson 
away to visit her son. She'd think it 
scandalous; maybe it was too." He added, 
rubbing his unshaven chin with a 
contemplative hand. "Then I began to 
teach her to be my laboratory assistant. 
She was the perfect student, though she 
kept mentioning the name Lionel. 1 think 
she desperately wanted her mate back, 
one way or another. You can bawl me 
out. Emmet, as the biggest blinking idiot 
in twenty counties— do you know, I actually 
began to fall for that girl? I began to 
envy Lionel." 

Remebering Brenda's flawless features, 
rose-petal cheeks, and golden-yellow 
hair, I had no trouble in understanding. 

"You ought've known better, you old 
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maundering dodo!" I gibed. 

"You're tooting right! Maybe it was 
that I'd made her, every inch of her, from 
the soles of her feet to the palms of her 
wrought-iron hands— I gave her large 
wrought-iron hands as an experiment 
to make her strong, which is why she 
wears gloves. Maybe all 1 felt was the 
pride of workmanship. But I tell you it 
seemed like more than that. She got 
under my skin. 1 began to dream of her. 
I've lead a pretty lonely life, you know, 
and for the first time in years I began 
to have the thought of love, affection, 
companionship, somebody to put my arms 
around and be kind to— just plain insanity, 
of course. Nut here was someone who 
was mine, wholly mine. If she could be 
educated to love me— and why couldn't 
she be?— and if I kept on feeling that 
tingling warmth which always thrilled 
me in her presence—" 

"God! What's that?" I interrupted. 

Probably it was merely my nerves. 
For a moment we both remained silent, 
listening. But all that we heard was a 
muffled rattling laughter from above. 

"Didn't you reaiize, she was only a 
mechanism?" 1 protested. 

"I didn't think of her in that way. I 
could forget the electrical cord, the 
transistors, tubes and wires. I came to 
believe she had a reasoning mind— a spirit, 
a soul. That is, until what happened day 
before yesterday." 

"Well, what happened then?" 

Randle groaned, swung himself about 
on his stool, and sat with downcast eyes 
turned from me almost apologetically. 
"That's when 1 really made a prize jackass 
of myself. We were in the laboratory, 
and she blurted out 'Lionel' and pointed 
to the mechanical head which I never 
could get to work properly. I replied 
to her that I was Lionel now, and she 
must forget about him. Then a little later 
I was just giving her a reading lesson; 
she was making a month's progress in 
an hour, and we were sitting side by side 
on the sofa when suddenly something 
came over me— the sort of thing I hadn't 
felt since I was a schoolboy. Emmet, swear 
to God I hadn't— and all at once I found 
my arms reaching out, squeezing her waist!" 

"Like hell you did! Romeo the Second!" 


I derided, so amused that for the moment 
1 had forgotten our grim predicament. 

"Jesus Christ Emmet," he went on, 
not seeming to hear my remark, "you 
ought've seen her reaction. It was just 
like— well, like Td pulled the wrong lever. 
A flash of light came her eyes— indigo 
iight, and I don't know for the life of me 
where in God's world she ever got that 
color. She let out something like a squeak— 
the most inhuman Td ever heard. She 
wriggled out of my hold like a snake; 
and grabbed me in both hands— and then, 
believe me, I was sorry Td made her so 
strong. She spat out a word that sounded 
like, 'Betrayer!'— maybe I was mistaken, 
and anyway it wasn't a word Td taught 
her. And she began pulling me, pulling 
me toward the basement door." 

"But heavens. Jay, you're a big strong 
man—" 

"Big maybe, but not so strong— not 
compared with that gorilla. Td given 
her the best of muscles, you know, and 
reinforced the bone with stainless steel 
rods— Lord, I see now her place is in a 
circus. Anyway, there was pulling me 
like a sack of potatoes. And there wasn't 
a thing I could do. I looked into those 
flaming, indigo eyes— they were savage, 
non-human. But I didn't even have time 
to wonder how I could have loved such 
a beast. There I was in my laboratory, 
and the last thing I remember was one 
of Brenda's iron hands coming down upon 
the back of my neck. I fell unconscious. 
I don't even remember hearing the basement 
door slamming shut. When I came to 
I had the most terrible headache, and 
1 could hear her laughter ringing out from 
upstairs. God! that laughter haunts me 
like a mightmare!" 

"How long ago did you say that was?" 

"Two days. I've shouted, begged, and 
pleaded with her— might as well expect 
mercy of a brick wall. If it hadn't been 
for a few snakck Td left around in case 
1 got hungry in the lab, Td be starved 
already. Even so, those are about gone." 
He finished, pointing to a few cracker 
fragments at the further end of the concrete 
aisle. "That's why I felt such hope when 
you came down. Emmet." 

"Well, we're both in the God-damnedest 
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mess!" I grumbled, leaving the riddle 
of Brenda's sudden violence to be solved 
later. "How in the devil are we going 
to get out?" 

"I've been asking just that for two 
whole days." Randle admitted wrily. 

"If you had an axe, we might beat 
down the door." 

"Strongest instrument down here. 
Emmet, is a broom handle. Besides, this 
is an old house, and the door's the good 
old-fashioned kind, solid oak— they didn't 
skimp on materials in the early days. 
I've tried it— nothing short of a 
battering-ram would do much good." 

Nevertheless, 1 fumbled about for 
the most likely-looking implements— several 
long steel rods about as thick as my 
thumb— and launched my assault. I was 
handicapped by having to strike from 
below the door; and all that my hammerings 
did was to nick the wood. Not so much 
as a crack gave any hopeful sign. And 
meanwhile, whenever I paused for breath, 
a gibbering mechanical laughter, rising 
like hysterical mockery, taunted me from 
beyond the partition. 

"Wouldn't help any even if you could 
smash the door." Randle remarked, when 
I returned, perspiring and discouraged. 
"She'd just grab you and throw you back— and 
1 tell you. Emmet, the man who could 
resist her hasn't been born." 

"Hell take the vixen!" I raged, as 
I ranged for the twentieth time about 
the laboratory, looking for a way of escape. 
"I don't propose to remain here till we 
both starve!" 

"Seems like we haven't much choice," 
mourned Randle. "Mrs. Hodgson won't 
be back for a week. Chances are when 
she does come, Brenda will just shovel 
her down here after us. Meanwhile there's 
not another soul that would think of looking 
here." 

I groaned, but continued my wild 
perambulations about the basement. 

And then suddenly my eyes fell upon 
the furnace. It was a large affair, a central 
heating gas unit; and it operated on a 
gravity system by means of half a dozen 
pipes, each almost as large around as 
a man's body, which distributed the hot 
air to the various parts of the house. 


"Listen here. Jay!" I exclaimed, in 
a triumphant bellow. "There's the very 
thing! Suppose we knock out some of 
those pipes— they're only thin sheet metal 
covered with asbestos. That one over 
there— the cold air return, which is larger 
than the others— is big enough for a slim 
fellow like me to slip through it into the 
living room!" 

"I've thought of that." He sighed, 
"Would have tried it myself, if I wasn't 
too doggone big to get through. But it 
wouldn't get you anywhere Emmet. She'll 
pounce on you just as you're coming out, 
and what's left after that won't be fit 
even for dog food." 

"Well, why not do something to divert 
her attention?" And in low tones, dreading 
to be overheard by that devil above, I 
outlined a plan. 

"Well, Maybe, just maybe it might 
work Emmet. Can't make us much worse 
off anyway." Randle muttered, doubtfully. 

Not even waiting for his approval, 
I had set to work. 


I n that electrically lighted basement, 
we hardly noticed how the dim 
-illumination of the tiny grated openings 
changing to a twilight gray. With club 
and rods, 1 was pounding at the furnace 
connections, after cutting off the gas; 
working from a stepladder with my 
inadequate tools, I found it harder than 
I had expected to batter down the large 
flue, by which cool air was returned to 
the furnace. Meanwhile Randle, with 
the manner of a man who thinks, 'Oh, 
well, might as well humor him.', was 
thumping and banging at the hot-air 
connection of the living room. 

I was the first to complete my task. 
Standing above the twisted ruins of the 
aluminum tube, I peered through the 
removable grate into the living room, 
though at first I could see little except 
the lower surface of a table. After a 
moment however, a golden-haired phantom 
stared back at me. He face was flaming 
red; her indigo eyes flashed and sparkled 
dark fires before which 1 involuntarily 
shrank. Her gloved hands, on her over-long 
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arms, reached out like claws; a hissing 
came from between her lips. 

Dashing across the room, 1 joined Randle 
in raining blows upon the hot-air flue. 
It was some time before we had demolished 
this and knocked out the grate (which 
unlike the other, was screwed in). 

"Brenda! Brenda! Brenda!" Randle 
shouted at the very top of his voice, as 
he climbed upon a work table and put 
his face to the opening— a hole more than 
a foot square in the living room floor. 

"Brenda! Brenda! Brenda!" 

A growl burst from her Ups; 1 heard 
her shuffling toward us. And at this cue, 
I sprang up the stepladder, and wriggled 
my way through the larger aperture to 
the floor above. For just a moment 1 
halted for breath beneath the table; but 
even as I paused, a chill ran down my 
spine. 

A choked sound, like a muffled call 
for help, had come to my ears. And as 
1 squirmed out from beneath the table, 
1 glanced across the room— and saw. 
Through the hot-air vent, 1 had a glimpse 
of Randle's face, now a ghastly purplish 
red. 1 saw a female figure crouched above 
him; saw two gloved hands reaching down, 
squeezing. And, in my horror, I yelled. 

That golden-haired fiend released 
one hand, but still clutched her victim 
in the other as she turned to me with 
a snarl. 1 could see the fury blazing in 
the indigo depths. 1 heard the half-stifled 
gurgling from her victim's throat. 1 had 
a momentary idea of dashing to her, 
grappling with her. But instantly 1 knew 
how foolhardy this would be. Randle, 
even if not hurt, was locked below, where 
he could not aid; that she-monster would 
soon choke the life out of me. 

Then, in that same gasping second, 
the idea came to me of breaking the cord 
that trailed behind her. But I saw how 
it lead to a wall socket within hand's grasp 
of her; 1 saw how she glared at me, as 
if reading my intention; and I knew that 
my plan was hopeless. 

Once more her hands closed over her 
victim; she was again squeezing, squeezing; 
I could see his eyes bulging, his face turning 
a still more gruesome purple-red. 

Frenziedly I stared about me for a 


weapon— nothing suitable in sight! Then 
into the kitchen 1 dashed, knowing that 
1 had at most a minute; some wild thought 
of kitchen knives had flashed over me. 
But suddenly 1 had a more promising idea. 
I remembered how one night, Randle's 
lights had gone out; and how he had put 
a new fuse in the box beside the kitchen 
porch. 

Surely, 1 made a sprinting record to 
that box. Fumbling in the moonlight, 
I pulled out a plug, plunging the house 
into darkness. And at the same time— or, 
rather, just an instant before— there came 
a dull crash from within the house, 
accompanied by a spurt of blue flame— a 
deep indigo blue flame. 


G roping my way inside with the aid 
of matches and the moonlight through 
the curtained windows, 1 was assaulted 
by a grisly odor— the smell of burnt human 
flesh. All was still as in a ghost-house; 
1 almost stumbled over Brenda where 
she lay slumped just above the floor opening. 
A hasty examination, by means of 
match-flames, showed both her hands 
gripping the steel furnace grate; showed 
where her gloves had been ripped in the 
struggle, exposing the metal palms. The 
current from the wall outlet, traveling 
down the steel of her arms and out to 
her iron hands, had caused a short circuit 
when both hands had simultaneously gripped 
the furnace grating. And this was what 
had produced the blue flash. And this 
would have killed her even had 1 not pulled 
out the plug, and so cutting off her 
life-current. 

But 1 was not thinking of all this. "Jay! 
Jay! Jay! Where are you?" I shouted, 
almost beside myself with alarm. Yet 
even as I called, 1 half believed it too 
late. All was silent in the black basement 
depths. 

Somehow, I managed to put back the 
fuse, and restore the lights. Then, plunging 
down to the basement, I realized what 
had happened. Randle was lying in a heap 
beside the overturned work table; as he 
stood on that table struggling with the 
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strangler, accident or design had enabled 
him to kick himself loose, so that he fell 
to the floor— which was what had caused 
the dull crash. Simultaneously, Brenda's 
hands, losing their grip upon him, had 
closed over the steel grating, resulting 
in the short circuit. 

Randle, as I loosened his clothing, 
flexed his muscles, and applied first-aid 
remedies to restore circulation, showed 
only the faintest sign of life. 1 saw that 
he was badly bruised; the purple contusions 
on his throat were terrible to observe. 
His body weight, even of the individual 
limbs seemed much heavier than they 
should've been. But after a few minutes, 
he stirred slightly, and groaned. 1 knew 
that he had been saved, if only by a hair's 
breadth. 


it was a full week later before I was even 
allowed to learn what ward Randle was 
recuperating in. I had been allowed in the 
hospital, but the more I asked about Jay's 
whereabouts and the condition of his health, 
the more I just kept drawing blanks. Nobody 
would talk. Finally I was able to reach him 
on the phone, and he told me where his bed 
was. I entered his room and found it to be 
very dark inside, as the nurse who was still 
in the room had drawn the heavy curtains 
which lead to the outside world. 


"Jay? How are you feeling?" I asked. 

There was a long silence, and then he 
replied slowly. 

"I feel great Emmet." His voice sounded 
slightly dry and almost monotone, "In fact. 
I've never felt better." 

"You sound a little weak still. Of course 
that was some beating you took from 
Brenda. But then Jay, that's all over now, 
we finished her." 

Again there was a long pause. 

"She's still with us you know." He said. 

"Who?" 1 asked 

"Brenda. I built her to survive. To 
survive and ultimately to procreate." 

"To procreate? Are you crazy? She's a 
machine." 

"True Emmet, but she was my assistant. 
I taught her everything." He explained. 

I continued to chat nervously not really 
understanding what he was getting at. "She 
certainly had the best teacher. Dr. Jay 
Randle." 

"You can call me Lionel from now on 
Emmet." 

And suddenly from the bed I saw two 
glowing indigo lights about where Randal's 
eyes should've been. I started for the door 
and didn't notice the nurse standing in the 
way. As I turned to run around her she 
grabbed both my arms with her unusually 
powerful rubber gloved hand. Brenda snarled 
and she raised her free hand high in the air 
above my head -H 
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THE FINE ART OF DREAMING 



Larry Tritten 


T he three of us were an odd but 
compatible trio. Somehow we fell in 
with each other and did a lot of drinking, 
kicked around a lot of ideas in fraternal 
conversation, and kept each other more 
or less stimulated. We were all serving 
time on Stogie, me logging data for a 
meteorological bureau on Earth, McBone 
stranded between tours, the Critic errant. 

My name is Thingumajigger, and 1 
get around. I'm a freelance data 
correspondent. I'm a machine, but one 
of the umpteenth generation of anatomical 
machines, so I'm full of facsimile stickum 
rather than electronic circuitry. Like 
many of my kind, eating is my particular 
vice. We're the perfect omnivores, unlike 
any bona fide human or animal. I never 
met a comestible I didn't like— greens, 
starch, meats, sweets, junk food, health 
food, common grubbery, or piece de 
resistance. Not to mention food for 
thought. 

McBone is a humorist of the sort who 
stands up and talks to an audience. He's 
funny, too, I mean funny haha, though 
his remarks oftener than not cut to the 
psychic quick. There's more than clownery 
in what he says. It fits the tradition of 
sagacity camouflaged by flummery. Lear's 
Fool. McBone is sharp and cuts deep. 

As for the Critic, we ignored his real 
name and titled him thus because we 
saw him as an acidulous prototype. He 
was a pure and true critic, specializing 
in sardonic ex cathedra pronouncements. 
Like McBone, he was a thought vender, 
but not like McBone he was unjoyful, 
dispirited by harsh insights as McBone 
is enlivened by them. 


We were in the Club that night at 
our customary table against the far wall, 
McBone enjoying a Frozen Rainbow, the 
Critic sulking appropriately over gin and 
bitters, me hoisting Petards, a drink I 
enjoy in spite of its reputed tendency 
to raze taste buds. 

"You look like you just sat on a sharp 
rock," McBone said of the glum Critic. 
"What's the matter, you been reviewing 
the native theatre again?" Once the Critic 
had taken a job writing about the local 
theatre for an anthropological newsletter 
and discovered too late the native theatre 
has a tradition of martial encounters 
between audience and troupers. He got 
his nose kicked. 

The Critic screwed a baleful eye upon 
McBone. "I've secured a job," he said. 
"For one of the popular Earth magazines. 
They want me as a regular critic and 
will pay a respectable monthly fee, which 
would enable me to stop hustling these local 
markets that still pay iron coins per word." 
He made a terrible face. "There is, however, 
a catch. . ." 

The silence was made so ominous by the 
Critic's expression that McBone said 
curiously, "A catch?" 

"Oh, yes," said the Critic, with a sigh, 
and I noticed then that apparently in 
reflection over this very matter he had 
bitten through the tape pencil in his shirt 
pocket and mangled the tiny cassette. His 
troubled grimace went back and forth 
between McBone and 1. "The magazine is 
Sex Dreams," he said, "and they want me to 
review the dreams of local sex offenders." 

McBone and I exchanged a glance at this, 
then intersected vocally with a mutual 
explosion of laughter. The natives of Stogie, 
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fourth generation settlers from Southern 
California, are known widely for their 
coarse and gaudy hyper-sexuality, even 
having been awarded a Quartz Climax by the 
Institute of Sexual Arts on Earth. As for the 
Critic, he was so supercilious as to seem 
androgynous. 

"Enjoy my discomfort," the Critic told us 
irritably. "The truth is, I don't know what to 
do. The money is appealing, but the job is 
appalling. I wouldn't actually have to come 
into contact with the offenders because 
there is already a large file of taped dreams, 
though Tapedream is a brand-new process. 
But I don't relish, naturally, becoming a 
critic of the dreams of felons." 

"Like 1 didn't enjoy bouncing one-liners 
off those giassy stares when I played 
clipjoints on one of those specks in the 
bottom of the Coalsack," McBone said. "But 
the money was good. You going to stick to 
iron coin. Critic?" 

The Critic shook his head. "No, of 
course not. My love of art— and criticism is 
an art!— is slightly subsidiary to my love of 
money." 

It was true. On occaision I'd watched the 
Critic touch money, currency and coin, and 
he had a lover's hand in the process." 


"I don't see the probiem," I said. "This 
seems a great opportunity to expiore an 
exotic area of thought. You might even be 
the father of a new genre— sex dream 
criticism!" 

The Critic gave me a sharp look. "But 
the magazine," he protested, "is a 
sensationaiist publication. Have you seen 
it? Its raison d'etre is gossip and titiiiation." 

"Information and stimulation," McBone 
paraphrased archly. "What's wrong with 
them? Why shouldn't we splash a little cold 
light on the warm and icky things people do 
behind closed doors?" 

"But taste, privacy!" the Critic 
exclaimed. 

McBone shook his head. "One man's 
emetic is another man's cocktail. Your 
opportunity is that of an explorer in an 
untracked swamp. Go discover ali the lurid 
fruit and garish blooms and venemous vipers, 
the snags and sinkholes. Do it up right with 
an incandescent pen. Discover, as 
Thingumajigger says, a new genre. 

In thoughtful silence the Critic absorbed 
McBone's words and a few moments of 
reflection seemed to soften his expression as 
he accomodated this other perspective. But 
neither of us belabored the point. McBone 
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gave the conversation another turn, then, 
confident, I suspect, that the seeds of our 
suggestion would germinate in the Critic's 
mind and yield a less rigid attitude. 

And after a couple of days it was proven 
true. The Critic acquired a progressive 
enthusiasm for his task and even an 
anxiousness to get at it. It came to pass 
that McBone and I were invited to his 
cottage to share his first dream viewing. He 
welcomed us with a smile that seemed 
almost pleasant and ushered us into the 
lounging room. Mindful of our pleasures, he 
had put copies of Jape and a bowl of exotic 
crackers shaped like cinquefoils on the tray 
table. 

"Make yourselves comfortable," the 
Critic said with a gesture toward the couch 
and he eased onto a mammoth resilient 
pillow across from us as we sat. "Opening 
night," he chuckled. "Drink?" 

"Give me a shot of that brandy of yours 
that tastes like a whore's sheets," McBone 
said. "That ought to be appropriate." 

"And I'll have the house wine," I said. 

"Be just a minute," the critic said and 
adjourned to the kitchen, returning in short 
order with McBone's brandy, gin and bitters 
for himself, and a translucent white for me. 
"Try this," he toid me, "it's vintage Stogie, 
such as it is— you know you can't expect too 
much of grapes that share their soil with ink 
grass and scuzwort." 

I sampled it. "Must be a critic's drink," 

I said. "Next time I'il take an import." 

The critic shrugged, then crossed the 
room to the picture screen and took up a tape 
cassette. He looked at us. "Dreams," he 
said. He met McBone's eye. "What do you 
think they are, McBone?" he asked in a 
pedagogic fashion. 

"Dreams?" McBone considered. "Lots of 
things. Critic. Didn't old Freud peg them as 
secret wishes, mostly of a sexual nature, 
libidinal aches massaged by the sleeping 
mind." 

"Indeed," agrred the Critic. His eye fixed 
on me. "But even machines dream, right, 
Thingumajigger ?" 

I nodded. "Anatomical machines. Not 
computers. But my dreams are mostly of 
food. Yesternight it was an enticing rack of 
pork." 

"Yet food may be a metaphor for sex," the 
Critic said. 


"Or vice versa. . . if you like dirty 
poetry," McBone countered. He grinned at 
the Critic. "What the Viennese guy said was 
that dreams mirror sexual wishes because 
they're the ones most iikely unfulfilled." 

The critic looked at the tape he held. 
"The dreams of sex felons are pornography's 
vogue now on Earth, and naturally they 
consider those of off-worlders all the more 
exotic. This looks like a lively one for our 
little "premiere"." He read from the label on 
the cassette, "Elmer "Duds" Dekalb, age 30, 
convicted of hurtful foreplay, stealing 
apparel at an orgy, making obscene 
picture-phone calis to a blind virgin, lap 
molestation, and raping his mother in an 
attempt to duplicate himself. . ." The Critic 
gave his head a little shake. "Quite a 
character! Well. . ." He slipped the cassette 
into its slot and returned to his pillow. 

A picture appeared on the screen; a man 
was bicycling through a desert of great sand 
dunes that rose to ridges and slumped into 
vales all about him, making slow progress as 
he turned the pedals laboriously, forcing his 
way through the dense sand. The image was 
two-dimensional and was uncolored, or rather 
was a single soft hue of violet. After a few 
moments the rider thrust the bicycle aside in 
frustration and set out on foot, coming 
suddenly to a dark circular hole in the desert 
into which the surrounding sand was pouring 
like sand draining from an hour glass. 
Kneeling beside the hole, the man tried to 
peer inside and was quickly drawn by strong 
suction inside, his feet vanishing with a 
flourish. He reappeared inside a big clear 
glass globe. His face was pressed against the 
glass in gelatinous distortion and as he peered 
out a giant voluptuous naked woman knelt to 
spread her vulvar labia adhesively across the 
glass, the pink ellipses bracketing the 
encapsulated man's warped, straining 
features. The image dissolved then and 
changed to a picture of what looked to be an 
anthropomorphic insect resembling an ant 
swimming leisurely in viscous brine. This 
image was so brief as to seem subliminal and 
was replaced by one of the man again: no 
longer englassed, he was licking the enormous 
woman's ankle. In amusement, she caught his 
tongue lightly between thumb and forefinger 
and tugged it teasingly before releasing it. 
The picture changed again and abruptly he 
was in an orchard of peach trees. He found a 
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ladder and erected it against a tree, climbed 
to the top, and began picking peaches. The 
first one he picked vanished in his palm, the 
second turned into a banana as he picked it. 
Then the rung he was standing on became 
rubbery, stretched away like taffy, and he 
fell at the feet of the enormous woman. She 
reached down to pick him up and he leaped 
into her palm. His own palm was full of a 
powdery substance into which she dipped the 
tip of her huge tongue as he held it up to her. 
And the screen went blank. 

It was a blankness recapitulated in the 
look the Critic gave us. There was no 
reaction, pro or con, in his expression— just a 
blank neutrality, which was not characteristic 
for him. You could usually read his opinion in 
the curve of his mouth, the tilt of his head, 
the glint of his eye— but here and now he was 
fuddled. 

"What do you think?" I nudged him. 

"Yeah," put in McBone. "Did it ring the 
bells, is it good stuff?" 

The Critic's features thawed by degrees, 
his lips settling into a thick pout, eyes 
widening. "Read my review," he said after a 
moment. 

Mcbone laughed and said, "Well, you know, 
it ain't much different than writing about 
surrealist art. What you're dealing with is the 
symbols of the unconscious mind." 

"Looking under stones in the mind's 
gloaming," the Critic muttered in a detached 
voice. 

"1 find it fascinating," I said. "The tapes 
aren't exactly state of the art— no depth or 
color— but this antique quality coupled with 
their abstract nature certainly gives tham the 
fascination of any art form— neo-absurdism, 
dynamic tactilism, pop illuminism, or 
whatever." 

"I think I'll call it X-pressionism," the 
Critic smiled, and for once his smile had a 
fugitive bit of genuine good humor in it. He 
was, I thought, warming slightly to the 
task— like a polar beast taking sunlight on a 
glacier. Turning to me, he said, "Incidentally, 
some of these are monochromatic, some 
effusiveiy colored, some are film noir, 
depending on the execution of the dreamer. 
And they're already starting to tack sound 
tracks on them to make them more palatable 
to sluggards, just as movies are often 
dubbed." 

"Let's see another," McBone said. 

"Well, I'm afraid that's it for now," the 


Critic apologized. "This one is all 1 have so 
far. But I'll be getting four or five a week as 
the job proceeds." 

As it happened, it proceeded apace during 
the next few days. The Critic, having been a 
fixture at the club, was absent for nearly a 
week, and when he did reappear one night 
McBone and 1 were struck by how weary he 
looked. We hailed him to our table and he 
ordered his customary gin and bitters, but he 
was not his customary crotchety self. He 
was, by way of contrast, somewhat serene. 
He had written his first three reviews and 
said he found the work fascinating. His talk 
was mostly about dreams, their nature and 
meaning, a subject that clearly absorbed him. 
While McBone and I fidgeted, he rambled on 
about Freud and Jung and some less 
well-known dream theorists and their fanciful 
hypotheses. 

It was another week until I saw him again. 
He shov/ed up at the Club one night v/hen I 
was there alone and he slipped like a wraith 
into the chair across from me. When I looked 
up I was startled by a new version of the 
Critic— there was, forgive me, a dreamlike 
quality about him: an abstraction, a seeming 
somnambulistic bearing. 

"Where have you been?" I chided him. 
"We don't see you anymore. McBone and 1 
miss your contentious conversation." 

"I've been busy," he said. "Writing, 
studying." 

"Studying?" 

"Dreams, Thingumajigger," he said, his 

eyes taking on a remote glitter. 

"You've obviously taken to your job," I 
said. 

"The mystery of dreams, it's formidable," 
he said. He gave me a penetrating look, then 
leaned forward and said, "Thingumajigger, do 
you remember the swimming insect on the 
dreamtape you viewed?" 

"Yes." 

The Critic's eyes narrowed, his smile 

vulpine. "That bug, Thingumajigger, has 

showed up on every tape I've 

reviewed— eleven to date. The image is 
momentary, fleeting, but it appears in the 
dreams of eieven different individuais. I 
suspect it will be in the twelfth , which I wili 
view later tonight. What do you say to that?" 

"I'm not well versed in the psychology of 
dreams," I said. 

"Have you ever dreamed of such an 
insect?" 
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"As I said, I dream mostly of viands." 

"My first conclusion," the Critic said, 
"was that this bug represented some sort of 
archetypal symbol or memory shared by a 
racial collective un- or sub- conscious. But 
that was before 1 read Crissus." 

"Crissus?" 

The Critic nodded. "A dream theorist 
almost forgotten. His book. The Pillows of 
Perception, is hardly possible to find. 1 paid 
a hundred dollars for a copy. In short, Crissus 
speculates that dreams are theatrical 
productions of a' sort staged in the minds of 
people by beings elsewhere— one can only 
Imagine where— that these productions are 
staged by using the rough material of the 
memories, impressions, and perceptions of 
the individual dreamer. And, in this light, a 
communal motif is explained as a logo, which 
is to say an artist's trademark or distinctive 
stamp, such as the BBS elephant or Pepsi 
Cola sunburst. When Crissus wrote, however, 
recurrent motifs were hard to pin down. We 
forget most of our dreams, particularly the 
parts of them that are brief or incidental to 
the substance of the dream. Even in the 
waking world, how many people pay attention 
to trademarks, which are like culture's 
marginalia? If only Crissus had had the 
advantage of Tapedream!" 

His opinionated nature notwithstanding, 
I'd never seen the Critic so fervently wrought 
by an idea. He waited now for my comment, 
which 1 could only make half-heartedly, 
"Fascinating." It was, of course, just as it 
was balmy. 

"Do you know what happened to Crissus?" 
the Critic asked me sharply. 

"No." 

He smiled. "He disappeared. Just 
disappeared. Forever." 

"Ah." 

When another week passed without an 
appearance in the Club by the Critic, 1 
stopped by his cottage to say hello. The 
living room light was on, but 1 rang the chime 
several times without an answer. 1 noticed 
that his mail box was full of envelopes. 
Looking through the front window, I could see 


the lamp alight at the Critic's desk, the 
screen of his writer greenly alight. After a 
moment of consideration, 1 joggled the 
window, got it open, and hauled myself inside. 

"Critic," 1 called. 

The answer was silence. 1 stood for a 
while, wondering, then went to his writer and 
read what was w/ritten on its screen; 

DEEP SLEEP, THEN, MAY BE THE 
STAGE UPON WHICH THEIR MOST 
AMBITIOUS PRODUCTIONS ARE STAGED, 
AND A STATE OF UNIVERSAL 
PERMANANT SLEEP FOR MANKIND THE 
ULTIMATE AIM OF THESE 

OTHERWORLDLY SCENARISTS. 

I reread the sentance carefully, dwelling 
on its import, and when 1 had it memorized 1 
left the cottage without looking further for 
the Critic, sensing that he was indeed gone. 
I sought McBone at the Club later that night, 
and recounted the tale, which merely made 
him smile sardonically and shake his head, 
observing, "Every critic wants to be an artist, 
Thingumajigger— a creator instead of an 
analyst, and it sounds like our fellow has 
undertaken a keen fantasy, the final draft of 
which I'll look forward to. 1 love weird 
melodrama, you knov/, have ever since 1 won 
first prize at a costume ball when 1 went as a 
nudist." 

I wasn't surprised when we never saw the 
Critic again. No one did. He had simply 
disappeared. Although a few nights later 1 
dreamed about him. In the dream he seemed 
to be directing a play, or movie, or perhaps a 
dream, and he was taking great delight in the 
task, he was smiling so much that he v/as 
hardly recognizable as his old self. At one 
point 1 had the sense that he was smiling 
directly at me, in recognition— as a player 
might smile from a stage at a friend in the 
audience. 

For the most part, though, my dreams are 
of food, and they have become more vivid and 
pleasant than ever before, extraordinary, 
reminding me that my dream life is just one 
of many things 1 share in common with 
mankind from which we anatomical machines 
are virtually indistinguishable. H 
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erome J. Blake was, as befitted his great 
intellect, calm. He lay back on 
his pillow, and said: 

"So you're Death. I've often wondered 
what you looked like." He added firmly, 
"I'm not ready." 

The figure did not speak. It raised a 
long, white hand, and pointed at Blake's 
chest. 

The man on the bed stirred fretfully. 
"1 know," he said. "But pneumonia is no 
longer an inevitable cause of death. We 
have drugs to fight it now." He peered with 
failing sight at the wavering, shadowed 
substance. He said petulantly: "Why pick 
on me?" 

Silently, the shape moved to the side 
of the bed. He bent over and caught the 
man's hot moist hand in his, and gently 
pulled. 

With all his waning strength, the sick 
man fought free. He lay back, gasping. 
Then slowly his breathing grew more 
regular. He said at last, "I have the greatest 
brain the world has ever seen. For forty 
years. I've accumulated facts for it to work 
with. It would be stupid of me to die now, 
when I've only just begun to carry out my 
plans." 

It seemed to Blake, then, that a curious 
change occurred. The figure appeared to 
stabilize as if it had been in violent 
agitation, possibly in some other plane of 


existence, and was now letting itself come 
further into this one. There was a pause, 
and then Death spoke for the first time: 

"My friend. I've called on other great 
men in their day, and none has yet refused 
to follow me. Perhaps you overrate 
yourself." 

The great man felt impatient, but 
prepared to be logical. "My intelligence 
is of a magnitude you've never met before." 

Death said drily: "You feel you are 
superior to Shakespeare, Aristotle, or the 
incomparable da Vinci?" 

The man twisted in the bed. "Great men 
for their day and age, perhaps. But limited 
by the limitations of their time." 

Death studied him thoughtfully. He had 
become by now a definitely man-shaped 
figure, though somehow shadowed still. He 
said: "Let us suppose that all of life's a 
striving upward to perfection. Until that 
state is attained, all living things must die." 

The great man gave a harsh, triumphant 
laugh. "If it's philosophy you want, I can 
tell you—" 

"And I," said Death coldly, "can show 
you." His voice grew dim and faraway. 
"What is reality? Until the moment that 
you die, you'll never know." 

"In talking to me of dying," said the man, 
"you abandon reality in the very use of the 
word. But I notice you no longer imply that 
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my end is imminent. Well, it's been pleasant 
knowing you. But now, goodbye— forever." 

As Blake finished speaking, the 
man-shape began to waver and shimmer. 
It grew large, then small. It took a hundred 
different shapes befroe his startled, weary 
eyes. Then, suddenly, it was gone. 

Blake closed his eyes. And jerked 
them open at the sound of movement 
near his bed. A white-coated figure bent 
over him. 

The doctor smiled and said: "How 
are you this morning, Mr. Blake?" 

The great man said, "I feel fine. What 
happened?" 

The doctor was suddenly grave. "You've 
lost a lung, sir. I'm afraid." 

Blake pushed himself up on the bed. 
"Lost a lung!" he rasped. Weakly, he 
dropped back on his pillows. "But that's 
ridiculous. I won—" 

The doctor said, "There were 
complications. We had a hard time for 
a while— it was a close call." 

The great man was himself again. 
After all, in this day and age, one lung 
was no great loss. 

H is strength returned. He could sit 
up! then walk about his room. He 
began to gather into his control 
again the threads of his affairs. He sat 
in his luxurious apartment penthouse, 
and while his nurses hovered round him 
anxiously, he kept phones and secretaries 
busy. Harassed men with bulging briefcases 
hurried in, spoke with him briefly, and 
hurried out again. 

The apartment hummed with his activity. 
And long before he was permitted to go 
out, he set gigantic enterprises into motion. 
Mergers occurred, and consolidations. 
Reorganizations sent his enemies tumbling 
to disaster. Panic and insecurity swept 
through the world of business as the 
tentacles of the giant octopus crept 
out. ..out... 

He was a man who had talked back 
to Death. And it was only logical that 
a man whose brain had proved invincible 
should take the reins of power into his 
hands, bringing to the world a new kind 
of stability: the rule of an immortal man. 


T he years passed, and in their passing 
did not touch the strength and brilliance 
of his giant mind. Though he had the 
stooped, emaciated body of a man of 
ninety-five, his brain worked with the 
sharp precision it had shown at forty. 

They thought he was too old to go 
by plane. He laughed at them, his 
high-pitched cackle derisive. He couldn't 
tell them that he'd won his bout with 
Death, so he quoted statistics at them. 
He pointed out that in ten years there 
hadn't been a single crash; that planes 
were robot-operated and not subject to 
human errors. 

He settled down in his comfortable 
cabin-lounge grrrumphing impatiently 
at the fussiness of those who would have 
stopped him, and fell asleep before the 
plane had gained its altitude. 

It seemed to him that he was 
falling. ..falling... 

He opened his eyes, and said: "What 
the devil—" And got no further. A gigantic 
shudder shook the ship as it struck the 
ground, bounced once, then hit again with 
an impact that ripped the metal monster 
into pieces. 

He lay where he had fallen, half across 
the couch, half on the floor. A tearing 
noise above him made him glance up just 
as a metal plate crashed downward from 
the ceiling. Oblivion shut off the unbearable 
pain. 

Daylight was fading when he opened 
his eyes. He saw that he was lying on 
the ground. A blanket had been flung 
across him; and fifty yards away was 
the charred and blackened wreckage of 
the giant plane. On either side of him, 
each under its own blanket, lay the bodies 
of passengers. 

He was turning his head when he saw 
it: A dark and blurry shape, moving slowly 
along the rows of outstretched bodies. 
Now it paused, and bent an intent look 
upon a blanket-covered form; then it 
glided on, to stop at the next body and 
lay a long, white hand upon the sleeper's 
head. 

It stood, at last, beside Blake's bed, 
a shadow-figure. Blake was aware then. 
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for the first time, of the wracking torment 
in his legs and arms. 

The figure standing above him put 
out its hands as though in benediction. 
Blake saw the black, voluminous garments 
that it wore flutter as if stirred by the 
gentlest of breezes. A softly soothing 
voice said; 

"Once more, my friend, I call for you. 
And this time, I feel sure, you'll not refuse 
to come with me." 

Blake felt a momentary panic. How 
could he concentrate the forces of his 
intellect into a fight for life when his 
body was being torn apart by pain. With 
a tremendous effort at calmness, he said, 
"So you've come back for another talk?" 
He laughed, a little wildly. "What shall 
it be? Philosophy, science—" He stopped, 
and said jerkily, "The world can not get 
along without me." 

Death said laconically: "There's no 
event to which the world more easily 
reconciles itself than to the passing of 
an individual." 

Blake lay silent. He said at last, wearily, 
"What's happened to me this time? What 
brought you?" 

"I have," said Death, "your legs and 
arms." 

Blake said harshly, "That's a lie. You're 
lying!" He broke off: "Besides, I control 
the science of the world— I know that 
they can fix me up. I shall not die!" 

Death seemed to regard him keenly, 
and suddenly— as had happened the first 
time— he was more human in appearance. 
He said: "A human being needs legs and 
arms for wholeness. Surely you, of all 
the people I have touched, would chafe 
at such a state of mutilation." 

"I have my brain," said Blake. "Mind 
over matter. The perfection of the one 
cancels out the imperfections of the other." 

Death said: "Philosophy again; and 
now we have the duality of mind and matter. 
A theory old in human thinking, but long 
discarded by your realists. Perhaps you 
suit your ideology to the situation of the 
moment?" 

"I," said Blake with abrupt resurgence 
of confidence, "shall fit myself to whatever 
you may contrive against me. I begin 
to see what 1 must do for the future. From 


now on, 1 shall take into account every 
possibility. Techniques will be developed; 
and of course there will have to be political 
changes..." His voice trailed off. He 
drifted into sleep. 

T he Brain sat in his wheel chair before 
the great view of his penthouse and 
looked out over the city that spread 
to the distant horizon. He thought in 
satisfaction: "It won't be long now before 
it is all mine." 

This city with its teeming millions, 
and the cities beyond it, and the countries 
beyond them: All would be his property, 
to do with as he willed. 

It had taken time in the accomplishing. 
He sighed to think how long. This was 
his birthday. On this day, 300 years before, 
he had been born into a tumbling shanty 
on the wrong side of the tracks, a changeling 
in that poverty-stricken home of people 
who were mediocre or worse. 



And now he sat in luxury, a score of 
alert secretaries around him, while out 
there, in all parts of the world, his forces 
gathered. Tonight, the coup d'etat would 
occur. Tomorrow, he would be dictator 
of the world. 

He felt nervous and distrait. There 
was an unpleasant tingling along the nerves 
of his truncated body. He had not thought 
the strain would be so hard to bear. His 
impatience grew. His temper flared, 
and he lashed viciously at his obsequious 
lieutenants. Their bowings and scrapings 
only irritated him now. His face became 
empurpled; and it seemed to him his body 
could not stand the rapid pounding of 
his heart. His vision blurred; then failed 
completely. Exhausted, he sank limply 
back among his cuchions. 
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For hours, he lay in a coma, and over 
all the world messages were going out 
to the waiting forces; "The zero hour 
has been postponed. The Brain is sick." 

Slowly, Blake fought back to 
consciousness. His eyelids flickered, 
drooped, then opened languidly. A blurred, 
distorted figure stood at the foot of the 
bed. It seemed to Blake the thing was 
made of shadow-stuff. He fought to hold 
it in focus. And what puzzled him, even 
in his fever, was how the visitor had 
penetrated into this fortified and guarded 
building. 

The stranger said, with a gentle 
matter-of-factness: "You've been working 
over-hard, my friend." 

Not the words, but the tone, startled 
Blake. He lay still, staring with straining 
eyes at his adversary. 

The gentle voice went on: "The great 
weariness is upon you. Do you not feel 
it deep within yourself?" 

The sick man shook off his torpor. 
"You're very persistent," he said, "but 
I'm equally determined. The world of 
man is about to bow to my sway—" 

Death's tone was patient. "You're 
just the kind of man that I most want. 
Man is not ready yet for immortality. 
Until he is, my duty is to take him." 

Blake said, "We've argued this 
before— and you lost. Today, or 
tomorrow — as soon as I am well— men 
will yield sovereignity to me for all time." 

Death said softly: "I seem to remember 
someone else once held a notion much 
like that. His name was Thomas Hobbes. 
When I came for him, he tried to deny 
that he had ever rationalized tyranny. 
I couldn't make him understand that until 
such ideas vanish from human concept, 
all living things within this world must 
die." 

Blake grew aware that the figure was 
losing form... 

He was alone, in bed. No, not in bed. 
He was lying in a tank, in a liquid that 
was palely pink. And he was somehow 
visually aware of the faces above the 
tank, intent upon him. 

A hoarse, unfamiliar voice said: "The 
brain is definitely unusual. You'd think 
it had a will to life all of its own. Even 


after every organ of the body ceased 
to function, the brain cells went on living. 
It will be interesting to see just how long 
they will survive in the solution." 

There was. The Brain thought, no great 
mystery to that. He was at last freed 
of the limitations of his frail, imperfect 
body. He would go on. The world was 
his. But there was yet the stars. 


T he dome was large, and built, according 
to his specifications, of time-resistant 
material. Inside its temperature 

controlled interior. The Brain lay in his 
solution in complacent comfort. And from 
the safety of its impregnable walls, directed 
the destiny of the universe. 

His thoughts were icily objective, 
and his lust for power insatiable. He 
was the well-spring of all human thought, 
the fountain head that for the little streams 
that were the minds of human beings. 

The science of the Earth he heid within 
his thrall; and all the power and knowledge 
men had gained across the centuries were 
channelled to his purpose. 

And his purpose was to find the final 
secret— the origin of life. All else he 
held within his grasp, but without possession 
of the ultimate knowledge he could not 
feel the Godlike satisfaction that he craved. 

For generations, the greatest human 
minds were concentrated on the enterprise. 
Then came the hour of trial. The scientists 
flocked round his dome in tense excitement. 
And in that moment. The Brain himself 
lost something of his omniscient calm. 

Overt movements ceased. A silence 
settled over the waiting throng. The 
engineers stood at their stations, alert 
and ready. Green lights flashed on. There 
was a thunderous roar beyond anything 
that human ears could cope with. The 
earth vibrated like a cosmic tuning fork 
struck by giant fingers. 


V alleys became mountains, and mountains 
sank from sight. Huge tidal waves 
swept over all the land. A scorching 
wind raged day and night. Scalding rain 
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poured down from a sky that seemed to 
split as thunder rolled across its red and 
yellow width and lightnin flashes lit the 
scene of desolation with orange fire. 

The days passed. A soundless calm 
enveloped the world. The wind and rain 
ceased. And gradually, the Brain began 
to realize that the destruction was 
complete. The oceans and the watercoarses 
of the world had vanished. The teeming 
peopies and the verdant soil that they 
tilled were gone. Nothing remained but 
barren, rockey wastes as primitive and 
lifeless as on the day of their creation. 
And through the swirling mists that covered 
all the Earth, a blazing sun beat down. 

The Brain thought: "I've re-created 
the world. Out of the vapors, primeval 
life will come, and once more start its 
upward striving. And this time. I'll be 
here to see exactly how life begins." 

There would then be no difference 
between God and himself. They would 
be— equals. 

Years became centuries, and time 
stretched slowly toward sempiternity. 
The ravaged Earth spun on under its veil 
of billowing gas clouds. Aeons passed. 

The meteorite struck without warning. 
The force of its impact shattered the dome 


that he had thought impregnabie. The tank, 
jarred from its supporting trestles, scattered 
in a thousand bits and pieces, its precious, 
life-sustaining nutrient solution spilled in 
rivulets upon the rock. 

Crushed and bruised, the Brain lay 
in the shallow crevice where he had been 
flung, agony in all his ultra-sensative 
cells. But even in his anguish, he grew 
aware of the shadowy figure that towered 
above him. 

The Brain said, wretchedly, "I suppose 
you've come for me." 

Death asked, in mock surprise: 

"What-not ready yet?" 

The Brain was bitter. "Does man ever 
willingly accept oblivion? But since 1 
can no longer argue my perfection. I'll 
go with you." 

Even as he spoke, the pain began to 
leave his cells. His perception grew 

dimmer. Lassitude enveloped him. He 

rested, quiescent and at peace. 

On the sterile, sunbaked rock, the 

handful of gray matter went through Its 
process of decay. 

And one day, in the very center of 
that little heap of putrefaction, there 
was a microscopic stirring. ■ 
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T^he last man walked down the corridor 
/-jof capsules that extended as far as he 
l A could see and mentally kissed the stars 
goodbye and whispered farewell to the 
grass and tipped a non-existent giass to 
the non-existent city streets. Severai 
hours before he had placed his love in a 
capsule, sealed it, reiuctantly pushing 
the button that started the mechanism, 
that would permeate her body, and the 
intense cold would begin, that 
would— house that Jack built. 

He shuddered. What a stupid thing to 
think of at such a moment. Doggerel! 
Several hundred years hence he would 
push the button that would gradually 
heat the capsule, that would replace the 
fluid with blood, that would— live in the 
house that Jack built. And happily ever 
after. 

For Christ's sake man, get ahold of 
yourself or your mind will end up in a 
wooden shoe or a cupboard with no 
bones. 

And so he walked, through endless 
corridors of cryonic capsuies— huge filing 
cases filled with the undead, like crazy 
mixed up vampires, waiting for the sun 
to rise and the blood to flow. 

And he was suddenly Imbued with 
magnificence. He had the power— of life 
or death. They were all his, these 
undead, -to do with as he wished. "I'm a 
king." He said it out loud. And his mind 
said grab hold of yourself. The future 
depends on you. 

Awesome responsibility. That's what 
you have— awesome responsibility. 
Check all the capsules, make sure the 
machines are functioning properly, and 
the computers. Will they endure for 
several hundred years? 

He came to the tanks of nutrament, 
checked them and closed the monstrous 
lead-shielded doors. Would it spoil? 
What if the tanks sprung a leak. Leak? 
"Oh, God!" 

You're talking to yourself. Sing 


Meiancholy Baby or Stardust. He did just 
that. "Sometimes 1 wonder why I spend 
the lonely nights. . ." 

Inspection completed. Everything 
shipshape. All capsules functioning. 
Machines working. Computers humming. 
All are sleeping, all are sleeping. 
Brother John, Brother John- 
He sat at the console and switched on 
the trideo screen. Thousands of feet 
above the fire storms raged and the 
diabolical cloak of radiation permeated 
the air and the earth, but not the 
hundreds of shields layered thousands of 
feet down and over his head. "Idiots. 
Damned idiots. It's Dante's infero come 
alive. The World is Hell." 

It's time for sleep. Time to become 
Rip Van Winkle. Go over to her capsule 
and kiss it gently. Say a mental 
good-bye and look forward to a roll in 
the hay two hundred years hence. 
"Christ, now you're a sex fiend. Go and 
prepare yourself. In the future the 
machines will roll back the rock and 
you'll be Lazarus. 'Go to sleep my 
ba-ba-by.' You're in your second 
childhood, that's what you are in your 
second childhood." 

He lay down in the capsule and pulled 
fast the cover. The needles hurt. Never 
did like needles. All in. Push your 
button. Then you'll take your trip and 
awake from your long sleep and push 
other buttons, her's first of course, and 
then you'll both go around pushing 
buttons like mad. 


Button, button, whose got the button? 
Rosebud! When I was a child I had a 
button that said Rosebud. My father had 
found it on the moon. Who put Rosebud 
on the moon? Who put me in this 
damned capsule. Gotta wake and push 
buttons, wonder if I'll dream, if I'll 
dream- 
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T'm thirsty. He opened his eyes. He 
/ felt intensely alive. Of course, the 
.^.stimulant. Instinctively he glanced at 
I X the dial. 

THE YEAR IS: 2198. It worked. It 
worked. 

He rolled back the lid on her capsule. 
She opened her eyes and smiled. 

"How do you feel?" 

"You won't believe me." 

"Try." 

"Exceedingly sexy." 

"At a time like this?" 

"Can't help it." 

And so the only living and breathing 
man and woman— breathed— fastly. 

They lay in each others arms feeling 
like just after. 

"What year is it?" 

" 2198 ." 

"Hmmmm. Not bad for a 237 year 
old." 

"You're incorrigible." 

"And you like it." 

"The others?" 

"My God, there are others. We're 
mad, you know, you and me, we're mad." 

They went over to the console and sat 
down. Buttons. Whatever would 
mankind have done without buttons. 
Push. 

LIFE FORCES: All Normal. 

BLOOD LETS: A-OK. 

CAPSULE FUNCTIONS: Perfect. 

SURFACE CONDITIONS: Negative. 

Panic. Push. Push. 

EXTRA DATA: Radiation expected to 
continue Indefinitely. Nothing will grow. 

"But, I thought they had it all figured 
out. The radiation was supposed to have 
diminished by now." 

"So did we all. They were wrong." 

"This is the part where I'm supposed 
to become exceedingly feminine and go 
to pieces, and you are to assure me 
that— the tanks." 

Of course the tanks. Push. 

Panic. Sick in stomach. Push. 

NUTRAMENT TANKS: Empty. 

Push. 

EXTRA DATA: Earthquake, cracked. 
Contents leaked and seeped through 
earth. 

Their insides churned. 

She looked him in the eye. "That 
means we can not go to the surface?" 


"Right." 

"And there are no spare capsules?" 

"Right." 

"They're usable only once?" 

"Right." 

"My God, we're Adam and Eve and 
nothing will grow in our garden, not even 
an apple. We have no food." 

"We have no food. Nothing to eat." 

She buried her head on his shoulder 
and cried softly. 

It would be a lingering death, he 
thought, and toward the end they would 
probably hate each other. Nothing to 
drink, nothing to eat. And then his eyes 
widened as he glanced down the corridor 
and contemplated the contents of the 
capsules. 

"All that meat. . .And no potatoes." 

She stirred. "What did you say?" 

He stroked her hair. "Nothing, dear, 
relax. Everything's going to be fine, just 
fine. ■ 
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YELLOW 

by 

Conda Douglas 


The yellow woke him. It crept behind 
his eyelids and hurt his eyes. He tried to 
push the color out with his fingertips. If 
only he could sleep a little longer, until nap 
time was over. But the yellow stayed until 
it was too hard to keep his eyes shut. 
Dreading what he knew he would see, he 
opened his eyes. 

First he saw the bars of his crib. He 
grasped a bar, hanging on to the familiar 
loving touch of the smooth wood. The 
fingers of his hand barely reached around 
the bar. He was glad Mother put the bars 
up. The bars kept him safe, kept the 
yeilow out. Just beyond the yellow waited. 

It knew he was there. It waited for 
Mother to leave the room, for him to be 
aione. Then the yeliow brightened, 
shimmering before his eyes. 

The yellow upset him from the first. It 
taught him to cry from fear. Always he 
saw the mists of yellow at the corner of his 
eye, waiting. He remembered it as a haze 
behind his mother, all the time growing 
stronger, more yellow. 

The yellow was not content to remain 
on the walls of the nursery but must absorb 
all before it. The desire of the living to 
grow. 

At first it did not travel far from the 
walls. Often he watched it sneak across 
the floor and hide behind some piece of 
furniture. Then, even his staring at it sent 
the yellow stealing back to the walls. But 
it soon grew more bold. 

"Yellow, yellow," he whispered. 
Mother had taught him the word. From the 
first he recognised the name of his enemy. 
He tried, by saying the hated word, to drive 
the yellow back to the walls. But now it 


never listened. It knew he had no strength 
against it. 

If Mother was in the room the yellow 
stayed on the walls. She controlled it, kept 
it where it belonged. He had tried to tell 
her about the yellow. But his words were 
so few. 

"This, this? Is what frightens you, 
baby?" Mother had asked, touching the 
wall. 

He had screamed, afraid the yellow 
would engulf her tender hand. But the 
yellow feared Mother, for she almost killed 
it. 

He remembered when Mother had set a 
can of paint next to one wall and attacked 
the yellow with blue splashes. As Mother 
painted the walls he had laughed and 
clapped his hands. 

But Mother had not destroyed the 
yellow. It was still there. For a little 
while it lay hidden beneath the blue paint 
and then he slept a deep and welcome 
sleep. Until one nap time he opened his 
eyes and saw the yellow seeping out, an 
oily stain on the blue walls. 

When Mother was in the room it 
brimmed full with a rocking chair, a rug, a 
bureau and his crib. None were yellow, but 
varying shades of blue. Of them all the 
rocking chair was his favorite. The chair 
held him with loving arms when the yellow 
came too close. 

Now there was nothing but yellow. It 
had moved down the walls, covering 
Mother's blue paint. It flooded the rug and 
tore the bureau with sharp cuts of yellow. 
He searched for his beloved rocking chair 
but found no hint of it. He was alone in his 
crib, in a barren room. Everywhere yellow. 
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He leaned his face against the cool 
wooden bars of his crib. He wished his 
Mother would come. But Mother never 
came until nap time was over. 

Perhaps if he talked to Bunny the hated 
nap time would disappear like a bad dream. 
Bunny was the rabbit painted on the outside 
end of his crib. By standing up and looking 
over the foot board he could see Bunny 
upside down. That did not matter. Bunny 
still listened to him. 

Bunny was blue. He loved the color 
blue, for it was cool and soft like his blue 
blanket. Blue was an easy word. It 
sounded happy, rolling easy from his mind. 
Most words he loved learning to say, they 
were surprises, gifts. But the word yellow 
hung as a heavy weight in his mind. 

He pulled himself up by the bars, using 
them for balance as he walked to the edge 
of the crib. He peered over the end. 

Bunny was gone. Instead the yellow 
crawled up the foot board. Like some 
great yellow slug it moved into the wood. 

He screamed. 

In the first breath after his scream he 
heard the door opening. Mother - that 
soothing large presence who would smother 
him in an embrace, blocking all other 
sensations out. 

"Mommy," he said, welcoming. 

But Mother stood still in the room 
instead of coming to the crib to pick him 
up. And rather than retreating to the walls 
as it always had, the yellow stayed. 

"Mommy?" 

Yellow light came from the woman's 
eyes. She did not blink, did not hold out 
her arms. There was yellow anger on her 
face. She spoke, her words hot and heavy. 

He did not listen to what she said, only 
stood quiet on the island of his blue 
blanket. 

The woman took a step toward the crib, 
smiling her yellow smile, her hands in fists, 
showing her yellow knuckles. 

Snatching up the blanket, he threw it at 
her. It struck her full in the face. She 
threw up her hands and melted into the 
yellow around her. She took the blanket 
with her, washing it of all its blue. 

He was alone in the room, shut in with 
the yellow. Now he smelled it. The smell 
was flat and hard like the yellow itself. 
The room reeked of the cold yellow smell. 
He hugged close to the bars. But he knew 
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the crib was no longer strong enough to 
hold back the yellow. 

It crept over the end of the crib. When 
it touched the mattress it would soak up 
like a sponge, running through the material. 
Toward him. 

He had never tried to get out of the 
crib when the bars were up. The crib was 
his haven from the yellow. Now his 
sanctuary became his prison. 

He watched the yellow ooze onto the 
teddy bear next to his pillow. The bear 
disappeared, sucked into the yellow. 

He stood, hanging onto the bars, staring 
down at the floor. It seemed far away, 
beyond his reach. He felt dizzy. But if he 
reached the floor maybe he could make it 
to the door before the yellow — he had to 
try. 

Only yesterday he had turned the door 
knob for the first time. He had to stretch, 
his arm straining, his fingers extended, for 
his hand to reach the knob. But he had 
opened the door. 

He looked toward the door. Long 
rivulets of yellow ran down it, flowing into 
the yellow sea of the floor. But the door 
knob was still its own brassy color, 
untouched by the yellow. The knob was a 
beacon, calling him to freedom. 

He swung one leg onto the top of the 
crib bars. Standing on tiptoe, he levered 
his body higher on the bars. He braced his 
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foot against the support where the 
mattress joined the wood. He hung, 
straddled over the bars, balanced only by 
one foot. He had not the courage to 
scream again, for fear of bringing back the 
yellow mother. 

He glanced toward the door and saw the 
knob hanging like a great round prize. In 
the reflection of the brass he saw a 
miniature of himself, perched on the crib 
bars, the yellow swarming all around him. 
In the brassy mirror he saw the yellow leap 
for his foot. 

He grasped and swayed as he felt the 
yellow tugging at his foot, upsetting what 
little balance he had on the rail. But he 
stayed upright, grasping the crib bars more 
tightly, and only his foot touched the 
yellow. He hated the thought of falling. 

He felt something ooze over his hand. 
It was hot. Yellow heat. It grabbed at his 
fingers with the touch of an oily hand. He 
flung his other arm out toward the door 
knob, reaching for his freedom. Then he 
saw the brass knob had lost his reflection 
and now shone only yellow. He was 
betrayed. 

His balance gone, he felt himself fall. 
The crib was no longer a soft bed but a 
deep well of yellow, swirling, awaiting him. 
With one last cry he slid and fell. As the 
yellow closed over his face, shutting his 
nose and mouth, the last thing he saw was 
yellow. 
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BOOK 

REVIEWS 

MICHELLE COLEMAN 

THE BOOK OF KELLS 
By R. A. MacAvoy 

Bantam Spectra, 0-553-25260-7, 1985, 

335 pp (plus glossary), $3.50 

What would you do if a beautiful, naked 
girl burst into you living room and started 
babbiing nonsense at you? This is merely 
the beginning of "The Book of Kelis". 

An Irish girl from the distant past is 
swept through a time portal opened by John 
Thorburn, a somewhat reclusive artist. 
Accompanied by Derval, a student of Celtic 
history, and Labres MacCuilen, a 
tenth-century Irish bard, he traveis through 
ancient Ireland to help the girl reach safety. 
Romance and adventure abound as they 
journey through this turbulent era. 

In "The Book of Kells", MacAvoy creates 
an entrancing and exciting picture of 
ancient Ireland with her richiy detailed 
settings. She doesn't ignore the concept of 
time travel paradox, but her emphasis is on 
the history, the story and the rich 
characters. John, Derval and the others 
constantly grow and change as they react to 
new situations and each other. This novel is 
an interesting and enjoyable read, and is 
highly recommended. 

LOVECRAFT'S BOOK 
By Richard A. Lupoff 
Arkham House, 0-87054-151-X, 1985, 

256 pp (plus bibliography), $15.95 


George Viereck, a German-born 
propagandist, offers to print a book of 
Howard Lovecraft's stories if Lovecraft will 
first write a politicai tract on the virtues of 
Naziism. As Lovecraft researches the 
various organizations supporting Hitier in 
America, he is drawn into the intrigue 
surrounding a Nazi pilot to conquer the 
North American continent. On one side are 
the Nazis and Viereck, assisted by the 
leaders of extremist political groups such as 
the Friends of New Germany, the Ku Klux 
Klan and Father Charles Coughlin's Social 



Justice Movement. Lovecraft is supported 
by his estranged wife Sonia, her friend Theo 
Weiss, (the brother and heir of Harry 
Houdini), Robert E. Howard, Frank Belknap 
Long, Clark Ashton Smith and others. Their 
conflict ranges from the east coast to the 
west and from Canada to Texas. 

I'm not sure how closely this story sticks 
to the facts, but it is an interesting premise: 
how would H.P. Lovecraft deal with a Nazi 
spy? The portrait of Lovecraft, with all his 
foibles and odd personality traits, is 
well-drawn, maintaining interest even when 
the story gets bogged down with rhetoric. 
The writing style is a little stiff, but no 
more than is appropriate to a story about a 
somewhat unromantic New-Englander. This 
book is recommended for Lovecraft fans, 
American history buffs and those who enjoy 
a good spy story. 

BRAIN CHILD 
By John Saul 

Bantam Books, 0-553-24975-4, 1985, 

342 pp, $3.95 


Alex is just an ordinary high-school 
student until he is involved in a near fatal 
car accident on the way home from his 
Junior Prom. He is miraculously revived by 
an adept brain surgeon via an operation 
which leaves him with a brilliant intellect 
and a disconcerting lack of emotions. This 
Brainchild is welcomed back by Alex's 
friends and community until strange things 
start happening... 

From the inital description of an ancient 
massacre to the suspenseful ending, the 
author blends horror with mystery to keep 
his readers' attention. Each time the 
mystery begins to resolve itself, new data 
changes the picture slightiy. The believable 
middle-class characters are faced with 
awful situations and deal with them in a 
realistic fashion. "Brainchild" proves that, 
with the right twist, even the standard 
"possession" plot can be made interesting. 
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What about his sense of humor? For 
instance, if oniy you the reader could 
examine the connection he makes on page 
between the croissant, the croissant 
almost eaten, a man and a cup of coffee. 


CODEX : SERAPHINIANUS 
By Italo Calvino 

Abbeville Press, 0-89659-428-9, 
482 pp, $75.00 


1981 


The Webster's 1979 dictionary defines 
the word "weird" as follows: 

-of strange or extraordinary character, 
odd, fantastic, eerie, uncanny, 
mysteriously strange. 

Words, words, words. . . 

In a kind of way, I would relate this book 
to surrealism; the latter being quite 
unpopular, perhaps because of the provoking 
unconscious material one might perceive in 
it. One would have the easy tendency for 
example, to define the figure on page //“rr/, 
using words in one's mediocre mind to fit the 
angle from which it is being listened. 

. . ."What we see, and how we see it, 
depends on the Arts' that have influenced 
us." -Oscar Wilde 

What about ours? What about Cal vino's? 
Italo Calvino, perhaps just a name he uses, 
thinks visually. Are we going to dare in 
looking at this interpretation of the world — 
tunnels turning into skies and oceans; 
rainbows; movements; transformations; 
brutality and beauty? 


"I think we ought to read only the kind of 
books that wound and stab us" — Franz 
Kafka 

Italo Calvino's "Trip", with a microscopic 
vision perfectly synchronized with the pencil 
is certainly a challenge to the reader's 
imagination. 

"The truth of your art, is in your 
imagination." — Stella Adler 

Is the figure on page self portrait 

of Calvino? Who knows. 

"One should always be drunk; with wine, 
with poetry or with virtue, as you please." 
— Charles Baudelaire 

Do allow yourself be touche by these 
pages. And above all, have fun! 

Gustavo H. Vintas, M.D. 

Certified in Psychiatry and Child Psychiatry 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Canada 
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THE BUS PEOPLE 
by 

J. N. Williamson 


At a stop in most ways forgettable — 
after Kokomo — the man climbing aboard 
the bus was a well-dressed transvestite. 
Either, I thought, a candy-counter clerk or 
a junior high math teacher. The woman at 
his heels was not of this dimension, and the 
next person, a man, was obviously a KGB 
agent. I knew it the instant I detected the 
crisp, foreign cut of his attache case. 

Listless, finally bored by this last refuge 
of a passenger, 1 returned my gaze to the 
open bus door. The early evening breeze 
was abruptly stifled, and 1 saw why. The 
lady squeezing up the steps and in the door, 
toward the burly driver, had ripped-away the 
tattered shreds of a midwestern day and 
proceeded to eclipse the civilized world. 

"Fat" is a word my mother, now gone, 
urged me to use only in polite connection 
with unsatisfactory restaurant steaks. 1 
plead guilty, but with cause. Alternative 
adjectives, "titanic" and "mammoth" among 
them, occurred to me as she wheeled toward 
where 1 sat halfway up the aisle. An old 
cliche very nearly came to mind; glancing 
away, I inadvertently obliterated it. 

I was traveling on a bus because my car 
had again broken down, leaving my spirits 
abandoned with it in the driveway. My 
business was urgent and eighty-one miles 
had made flight appear extravagant. The 
bus's sway, giving me the feeling of lolling in 
the belly of a beast too bored to digest, 
rocked me to sleep at first, but bad roads 
had recently jerked me into a midland of 
wakefulness. Td resorted to concocting 
colorful backgrounds for people boarding at 
the infrequent stops, then lapsed into such a 
hypnagogic state that I partly believed I'd 
suddenly gone psychic, accurately intuiting 
my fellow passengers' secrets. 


But when this oligarch of feminine 
obesity waddled toward the seats across 
from me, bosom like a bursting sun, belly 
and buttocks her boundless horizons, 1 was at 
a loss to devise a suitable make-believe 
secret for her. She lowered herself heavily, 
catching a glimpse of my stare, and 1 jerked 
it from her as if she'd become shockingly, 
jarringly naked, to peer mindlessly ahead. 

Ever think about people who travel, 
regularly, by bus — how they're, well, 
different? I don't mean poorer, although 1 
supposed it to be rare for a wealthy man to 
choose a bus. 1 thought that they merely 
preferred the smelly, customarily-crowded, 
half-deafening digestive tract of a bus, 
going nowhere in time, to the relative 
spaciousness of a car. Or to the complex- 
ities, financial or breakdownwise, of getting 
either an automobile or a friendly lift. And 
you can tell they prefer it because you see 
the same blank faces on regular routes; or 
that's how it seems. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
empress of overweight had come aboard 
pressing an oversized paper sack to her 
bosom, but it was gone, now. 

Instants later, my mood left irascible, I 
discovered that the sack had simply been 
neatly folded, then spread carefully across 
the amplitude of her lap. 

Again, the cliche bubbled up, closer to 
the surface of my thoughts. But her bovine 
eyes lolled to meet my admittedly-rude 
gaze, and I stared studiously ahead with an 
effort at avoiding blinking. Probably she'd 
lugged a calorie-laden snack aboard, 
greedily devoured it, and elected not to be 
a litterbug. Cliche popped and gone, 1 
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pondered the odd nature of regular bus 
passengers, thinking that they were people 
who wished to reflect, and casually inspect 
the passing scene; to plan, perhaps — 

...Even to conceal bizarre secrets in an 
anonymous vehicle, I imagined abruptly, 
eyes sidling back to the enormous female; 
because down deep, inside, they sense that 
the other passengers will never get involved, 
never ask questions -- questions which a 
relative or neighbor riding with them in a 
car might well ask. 

(She hasn't had time to eat that snack, 
the sack was full, I realized despite myself, 
and looked again.) 

Now her pudding eyes froze round my 
brittle gaze, as if I had committed a breach 
of some unwritten, private rule, and 1 broke 
it off. 

What is her past, her secret, then? My 
heart raced as 1 looked fixedly down the 
aisle and out the window, at gathering night. 
The woman was no KGB agent; she had a 
common grocery sack, not an eastern bloc 
attache case. Here was no transvestite nor 
even a female impersonator; because the 
haughty, focussed glitter of her fat-forced 
squint was more feminine, more overtly 
hateful, than "woman's curse" — if related. 


She might have come from a different 
dimension — really; my paranoia was 
getting bolder by the second — but that 
simply bespoke her origins. 

Not her secrets. 

Winter treetops flat in the distance 
showed an interlocking maze of tightly- 
etched branches stark as cellular blowups, 
and 1 thought wildly of charts attached to 
the foot of beds in psychiatric hospitals — 
places where it was always cold, and 
enigmatic. Bus people were at such 
variance from others that it fulfilled the 
analysts' definition of lunacy as that which 
seriously strayed from the norm. But unlike 
those who were confined, the fat lady and 
the others would alight and vanish into a 
maze multiplicatedly more untraceable than 
miniature branches of the infinities of the 
human cell, seen at a distance. Tomorrow, 
whatever our mobilized secrets, our genuine 
ones, we'd be termed "normal" once more. 
We would blend-in - 

A voice, soughing like wind through those 
trees -plaintive, frightened, small — had 
pierced my thoughts from across the aisle — 
but the heavyset woman's blob of a face was 
profiled, and her lips weren't moving. 
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Yes; yes, 1 would have sworn to it. But 
only that instant, only for that chilling, 
anomalous moment. Of course. We 
disbelieve the evidence of our own senses 
faster than anything else. Deep inside, we 
know how unreliable, how deceitful and 
cunning, we really are. 

But just as 1 saw the titanic shoulders 
bunch and heave and her great moon of a 
head again orbit to swallow my stare, the 
elusive cliche edged closest yet. While her 
malicious maternal eyes again distorted my 
thoughts, it was not before a fugitive 
recollection came — that the cliche had to 
do with the true nature of obese folk, and a 
sense that the old hacksaw was kindly of 
intent. 

Then her fleshy hand moved with 
surprising swiftness to paw, then yank, the 
emergency cord over her head. Quickly, the 
bus driver pulled to the side of the 
little-travelled road and the female 
behemoth arose, lurched down the aisle with 
her mysterious and precious paper sack 
flattened against her swelling bosom. 1 
thought — ridiculously, perhaps, aware even 
then of how absurd it was — "She is getting 
out of here because she thinks 1 have 
discovered her secret!" 

Gaping after her dwindling bulk, 1 
realized 1 was unwilling to see her gone until 
I had actually learned the dread truth I'd 
believed she guarded. But I also found 
something touchingly vulnerable about her — 
the way her magenta sweater stretched 
miserably across her hillocking back, even 
something pathetic about the laboring 
mounds of her Brown County hips and the 
Sequoia trunks of those straining legs. 

And now that I cared more for her as a 
person, 1 remembered — whole — that 
confounding, missing cliche Td struggled to 
recall: "Inside every fat person is a little 
person, trying to get out." 

Oh, God, 1 thought guiltily, she's out on 
the road now, miles from home! 

Twisting in my seat to look anxiously 
through the travel-corrupted window of the 
damned bus, I was sick with a surging, 
shaming impulse to call the lady back inside. 


By what right had 1 judged her, attributed 
dreadful hidden purposes to her, and to the 
others on the bus? I glanced around, imagin- 
ing them staring at me, accusingly. Who 
was 1 to pretend I'd acquired some intuitive 
prowess with which to identify the evil, the 
alien, the strange? And considering it had 
begun as a game to dispel boredom, who, 
indeed, was behaving bizarrely? 

But as the doors of the vehicle hissed 
shut and the hefty driver revved the 
growling motor, I saw, on the other side of 
the filthy window, the obese female herself, 
framed there against a backdrop of on- 
coming night. I saw uncanny hatred in her 
hooded eyes — I saw the sack, drawn down 
from her cosmic bosom — and her white, 
almost translucent, fleshy throat. Except 
for a single, bulging flap of skin, it sagged 
abominably where the top two buttons of her 
garish sweater had been unbuttoned — 

And I saw — distinctly, inescapably, 
because this entire apparition was bathed 
with pale illumination from a rising moon - 
the clear imprint of five miniature knuckles, 
pressing against the sallow flesh. Kneading 
it — from within . . . 

My dazed eyes opened a moment later 
and I saw that the others, even the burly and 
bleak-faced driver of the old bus, were look- 
ing at me. Fixedly. And when 1 shrugged, 
we again moved forward, the eerie tension 
I'd belatedly sensed starting to dissipate. 

But I risked a final, furtive glimpse 
through the rear windows of the bus before 
the obese creature was lost from sight; and 
I saw her there, memorable, trudging up a 
sparsely-graveled driveway to one of those 
aging frame houses you see on such roads, 
always without giving a thought to who 
inhabits them. The paper sack, dangling now 
from the woman's meaty hand, was full 
again. 

And the instant before the bus rounded a 
bend in the road and I was obliged to turn 
back, to be with the passengers who had 
stayed upon the damned thing, I noticed 
something else and never felt smaller or 
more insignificant in my whole life. 

The paper sack was wriggling. ■ 
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John Wyndham 


far as Dr. Linton was concerned it 
Q began with the arrival of the messenger 
I boy. 

JL Telegram from Walter Fisson. Hotel 
Princip, Beograd (Belgrade), Yugo-Slavia, 
to Dr. Leslie Linton, 84 Nelson Court, 
London, W.I.: 

CAN YOU RECOMMEND MENTAL 
SPECIALIST BELGRADE LETTER 
FOLLOWS - WALTER 

Telegram from Dr. Leslie Linton, 
London, to Walter Fisson, Beograd: 

IF ESSENTIAL DOCTOR BLJEDOLJE 
BUT WHY NOT COME HOME - LESLIE 

Letter from Walter Fisson to Dr. Linton, 
by Air Mail: 

Hotel Princip 
Beograd, 

Yugo-Slavia. 

3rd May, 193- 

Dear Leslie: 

Sorry if 1 alarmed you with the telegram, 
but something had to be done quickly. It's 
about Elaine. Shock, 1 think. 1 wanted to 
get her back home at once, of course, and 
booked seats on a plane, but she refused and 
still refuses to leave here. 1 can't 
understand it at all and am worried to death 
about her. The only thing seemed to be to 
get a professional opinion at once. 

She's-well, 1 hardly know how to put 
it-but she's not herself. 1 don't mean that 
in the usual sense of the phrase. It's 
something much more literal than that. 
Heaven knows what's happened to her, poor 
darling, but it frightens me. And I'm cut 
off from her, too. I can't even talk to her 
properly and try to undertand what the 
trouble is, nor she to me beyond a few 


essentials. She can grasp only the simplest 
sentace spoken slowly and carefully, and 
she herself replies only with a few words 
in broken English. 

Leslie, it doesn't seem possible. 1 have 
heard of rare cases of loss of memory 
making one forget his own language. But 
this is worse than that-it's taught her 
another! Honestly, there have been times 
in the last few days when 1 have wondered 
whether she was not all right and 1 was going 
mad. I'd better tell you the whole thing and 
see what you make of it. 


I t was last Tuesday that it happened. 
We'd come from Venice via Trieste and 
Flume right down the Dalmation coast 
to Dubrovnik. Instead of continuing along 
the coast to Greece, we decided to go up 
through the mountains to Sarajevo, on to 
Belgrade and on along the Danube towards 
Bucharest, giving Greece a miss altogether. 

The journey wasn't too bad, expect for 
the roads, and we got along finely until just 
when we were some ten miles short of a 
place called Valejo, about sixty miles from 
Belgrade itself. 

We came round a blind corner. We 
weren't going fast, but the road was 
loose-surfaced and steep, and to make it 
worse there had been a light shower just 
before. Just round that corner was a man 
crawling on all fours almost in the middle 
of the road. I braked and pulled across. 

1 think I'd have cleared him on a decent 
road, but as it was the back of the car swung 
round and hit him. Why we didn't turn over 
a slope like that 1 don't know, but we didn't, 
and 1 was just pulling out of the skid when 
the front offside wheel fetched up smack 
on a mighty boulder. 
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We got out and ran back to the man. He 
was lying sprawled out now, on his face. 
Between us we turned him over and found 
he was in a nasty mess, poor chap. 

His ciothes were rough and covered 
with mud, but he was clearly a cut above 
the usual peasant, and his face, what 
we could see of it for his beard, was 
intelligent, but those were things we only 
noticed afterwards. What we saw first 
was a gash on his forehead from which 
the blood had run down into his eyes, 
and another patch of blood which had 
spread about the front of his shirt and 
coat. 

None of that was our fault. The blood 
from his head had already dried and caked, 
and that on his clothing had soaked in 
for some time. 

Elaine ran to the car and came back 
with a flask and a bottle of water. While 
she bathed his head with a wet handkerchief 
I started loosening his clothes. Suddenly 
she gave an exclamation which made 
me look up. She was staring down at 
his forehead. 

The wiping away of the blood had 
revealed no ragged gash, but a shallow 


cut which had now ceased to bleed. The 
thing was neat and clean. It reminded 
me a Greek lambda more than anything. 
No one could have a moment's doubt that 
it had been done deliberately. 

"That's queer," Elaine said uncertainly. 

It was. I guessed what was in her 
mind. The vendetta still exists in those 
parts. Almost instinctively I raised me 
head to see if there were anyone around 
watching us. 1 hadn't any wish to get 
involved in a business of that sort, but 
at the same time we weren't going to 
let a man die before our eyes if 1 could 
help it. 

I ripped open the man's shirt. 

We wiped off the mess, and found 
the blood still welling from a bullet wound 
in the chest, one which had missed the 
heart by a narrow margin. I'd say. 

Elaine fetched a shirt of mine out 
of the car and we tore it up to make a 
bandage. When we'd got it fixed we gave 
the man a shot of brandy. 

It was a minute or more before anything 
happened, then his eyes opened slowly. 
At first they seemed biank and almost 
unconscious, but after a second or two 
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they met mine and came suddenly alive. 

That was a most extraordinary sensation. 
I felt as if they had somehow fastened 
on mine. Almost as though our mutual 
gazes formed physical rods linking us 
together. More than that, it seemed that 
the rods were being tugged, pulling me 
down to him. 

That sounds fanciful, but it was really 
a most uncanny sensation though it lasted 
only a few moments. It snapped abruptly, 
as his face contorted with a twist of agony 
and his eyes closed again. 

Between us we got him to the side 
of the road and laid him on a rug. Then 
there was the problem of what to do next. 
The car was out of commission with the 
steering rod gone and the front axle badly 
bent. Either we had to wait until someone 
should come along, or one of us would 
have to go for help. 

The last hamlet was miles away behind 
us, and hopeless at that. The obvious 
course was for me to start walking on 
in the direction of Valejo. 1 didn't relish 
the idea of leaving Elaine in a lonely spot 
like that, but we could scarcely leave 
the man unattended in the state he was, 
and that settled It. 

1 had to walk all the ten miles into 
Valejo before I could find a car. 1 managed 
to hire a machine and, with the help of 
my bad German and the equally bad German 
of a native, make the driver understand 
what was wanted. By a series of miracles 
we got to the place where I had left Elaine. 

1 could see her as we came up the 
road. The man still lay where we had 
put him. She was kneeling beside him, 
looking down. It was odd that she didn't 
look up as we rattled into view. As soon 
as we stopped l-got out and hurried across 
to her. She might have been a statue. 

"Elaine!" I repeated. 

She did not move until I touched her 
shoulder. Then it was to look up at me 
with a bewildered, uncomprehending 
expression. I took hold of her arm and 
helped her to her feet. 

"He's dead," I said. 

She nodded, but said nothing. I led 
her to the hired car and then set about 
fetching our cases from our own. Finally 
when they were all aboard, I explained 
to the driver by signs that we must take 


the dead man as well. He wasn't pleased. 
1 could understand that, but one couldn't 
leave the poor chap's body out on the 
road like that, and he reluctantly agreed. 

We went over together to carry him, 
but a couple of yards short of the corpse 
the driver stopped dead. 1 walked on, 
got ready to take the man under the armpits 
and looked to him to take the feet. He 
was standing frozen, with an expression 
of veritable terror on his face. As 1 bent 
down he called suddenly. 

"ne," and again. "Ne, ne." 

Rapidly, he crossed himself in the 
manner of the Greek church. Then he 
stepped forward, caught my arm and 
dragged me back. He was jabbering 
excitedly. Of course 1 couldn't understand 
a word of it. But he was pointing 
vehemently at the mark on the dead man's 
forehead and he was as genuinely scared 
stiff as a man could be. 

Nothing 1 could do would bring him 
to touch that corpse, and 1 believe he 
would have fought me rather than handle 
it. There was no budging him. In the 

end 1 gave in, and we set off in his car 

back to Valejo. It was my determination 
that our first call there would be on the 
police to clear things up. 1 had no wish 
to find myself accused of the murder 

of an unknown Yugoslavian. 

All the way Elaine said nothing. Mostly 
she sat staring ahead, though once I caught 
her glancing side-long at me in an odd 
manner, and twice 1 saw her look down 
at her hand, flexing the fingers and 

examining it as if it somehow surprised 
her. I asked her what was the matter 
for she was somehow unlike herself and 
made me feel uneasy, but she shook her 
head without replying. 

At the police station my driver held 
forth to the man in charge with what 
appeared to be a wealth of passionate 
detail while 1 stood by unable to understand 
a word. There were successions of concern, 
incredulity and alarm on the policeman's 
face. 

Eventually he went to fetch another 
man in uniform to whom I was able to 
give my version in stumbling German. 
Not until the man was asking me the name 
of the dead man did Elaine take any part 
in the conversation. 

"Krlstor Vlanec," she said suddenly. 
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The man turned and asked in German 
how she knew. Then the thing happened 
which took my breath away. She answered 
him fluently in Serbo-Croat. 

My astonishment must have been 
ludicrous to anyone who saw it. 1 stared 
at her, open-mouthed and speechless. 

Leslie, I swear by anything you like 
that that very morning Elaine had not 
known three words of Serbo-Croat, and 
now she was talking it like a native. 

That must have puzzled the police 
as well. They asked for our passports. 
While they looked at them 1 demanded 
of Elaine what it meant— why she hadn't 
told me she knew the language. 

She looked at me as if trying hard 
to follow my words and when she answered 
it was with such a thick foreign accent 
that I could scarcely understand what 
she said. 

What it amounted to was for me not 
to make a fuss in front of the police, 
and that she would explain later. 

Of course, she hadn't explained. She 
hadn't even atempted to. Anyway, how 
can you explain a thing like that? 

When we'd finished with the police, 
1 gave instructions for the car to be towed 
in and repaired, and we came on here 
by train. That was two days ago, and 
I'm more bewildered now than I was then. 

1 can scarcely talk to her. She 
deliberately restricts all our conversation 
to necessities. But she talks to other 
people, jabbering away to them in this 
Serbo-Croat as if she had known it all 
her life. 

Another thing Leslie, Elaine's changed in 
herself. Little characteristic habits she had 
are gone. And the way she dresses and holds 
herself is different. 1 can't describe just 
how, but it is. She's not Elaine any longer in 
the things that matter. It's like being with 
a stranger. 

I can understand the shock of seeing 
that man die, but this language business 
gets me. I just don't know what to make 
of it. Of course, I wanted to bring her 
back to London at once, but she refused 
to move. There was no argument, just 
a flat refusal. 

By the time you get this I shall have 
had your answer to my telegram, and 


shall, I hope, have got some medicinal 
opinion— if she will consent to visit the 
doctor. 

As it is, Tm half-crazy with worry 
over her, but, worse than that, Leslie, 
I'm scared. This is queer. Nothing out 
of the text books. It's uncanny. 

I'll let you know any developments 
as soon as I can. 

Yours ever, 

Walter. 

Memo from Captain of Police, Valejo 
to Chief of Police, Beograd, (translation): 

English tourists, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Fisson, today reported finding man, Kristor 
Vlanec, shot ten miles out on Serajevo 
road. Inquiries and circumstances confirm 
their statements as made to us. 
Nevertheless there is something unusual 
about the woman, who speaks Serbo-Croat 
fluently. They left here for Hotel Princip, 
Beograd. Suggest inquiries at the British 
Consulate. 

Memo from Chief of Police, Beograd, 
to Captain of Police, Valejo. (Translation): 

Consulate vouches for Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisson. All in order. We have no 
information regarding Kristor Vlanec. 

Letter from Dr. Leslie Linton, London, 
to Dr. Frederic Wilcox, Poste Restante, 
Budapest, Hungary: 

Dear Fred: 

Sorry to butt in on your holiday like 
this, but look upon the enclosed copy 
of a letter from Walter Fisson. Is he 
cracked, or is Elaine? How could a sane 
person make that mistake about languages? 
What can it be but a mistake? 

I wondered if you, being fairly handy 
to the place, could drop in and see them. 
You meant to go on towards Belgrade 
anyway, didn't you? And if either of them 
has been to see Dr. Bljedolje there, can 
you get a word with him? I expect Walter 
used my name as an introduction. 

I hope you won't curse too steadily 
at having this wished upon you, but you 
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must admit that it looks as if one of them 
needed a bit of investigation. One doesn't 
like to see friends of one's youth headed 
straight for the nut-house. 

Yours fraternally, 

Leslie. 


Memo from Captain of Police, Valejo 
to Chief of Police Beograd. 

Understand that there was a feud 
between deceased Kristor Vlanec and 
Beograd man called Petro Zanja. 

Memo from Chief of Police, Beograd, 
to Captain of Police, Valejo: 

Petro Zanja and brother, Mikla Zanja, 
found shot here. Investigation proceeding. 

Letter from Dr. Frederic Wilcox, Hotel 
Princip, Beograd, to Dr. Leslie Linton, 
London: 

Dear Leslie: 

Lord knows what you've let me in 
for, blast you. Everybody in this business 
seems to be pretty rocky except me— and 
I'm beginning to wonder if I've been hearing 
right. 

To begin with, you didn't put us out. 
Mary wanted to come here anyway. 

It was quite clear from the start that 
the hotel people think there's something 
odd about the Fissons from the look which 
the man at the desk gave us when I asked 
about them. And right away I want you 
to know that all that Walter said in his 
letter is, as far as I can tell, absolutely 
true. 

Elaine is as fluent as a native in this 
local lingo; and to all appearances she 
knows only a few words of English, of 
which her pronunciation is execrable. 
Walter is worried to death. He looks 
as if he'd put on years in a few days. He's 
scared, too. I may be wrong, Leslie, but 
I distinctly got the impression that whatever 
may have been his state when he wrote 
that letter, he is now not so much scared 
for her as scared of her. 


Elaine did not recognize me or Mary, 
but Mary did her best to have a kind of 
"all girls together" with her in spite of 
that and the language difficulty. She 
thought that out of one of those 
showing-one-another-clothes affairs it 
might be possible to get something. 

Walter was about as much help as 
an oyster. He seemed annoyed that I'd 
read your copy of his letter, and he just 
wouldn't talk much about it. I did discover, 
however, that he'd been to see that doctor 
about it, but he hadn't been able to get 
Elaine to go. However, 1 thought it worth 
while to go around to see what the doctor 
had made of him. What an interview! 

Doctor Bljedolje may have earned 
all the letters he has after his name, but 
if you ask me he's as crazy as a coot. 
The man's medieval. What do you think 
he lectured me on? Transferred personality! 

Of course I thought he was getting 
at divided personality, Jekyll and Hyde 
stuff at first, but not he. That, it appears 
is elementary, kid stuff, to him. He seems 
seriously to believe that there are 
personalities of such hypnotic and 
dominating power that they can in certain 
circumstances project themselves into 
other minds— can actually drive out the 
former occupant of a body, so to speak. 

According to him, this man who was 
shot, Kristor Vlanec, must have had such 
a personality. It is, Bljedolje says, the 
nearest thing to immortality. That 
personality may have inhabited a dozen 
or more bodies before that of Vlanec. 
The points he makes about this case in 
particular are these. (He had, by the 
way, got much more out of Walter than 
there was in the letter.) 

Firstly, Elaine is not just suffering 
from a loss of memory or obsessions. 
She had become a different person with 
different mannerisms and different 
language. That many of her mannerisms 
were now masculine. 

That I can confirm from my own 
observation. Elaine has a kind of 
uncertainty of movement and gesture 
which can easily be interpreted as a conflict 
of conscious intentions with unconscious 
physical habits. It is rather as though 
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she has to watch and study herself the 
whole time— akin perhaps to the very 
active self-regulation of a tight-rope 
walker. 

Secondly, Bljedolje figures Vlanec 
was evidently a man of disturbing and 
unusual personality. As evidence of this 
he points to the cut made on the man's 
forehead by his assailants, and the car 
driver's fear when he saw it. It was 
undoubtedly, he says a sign formerly much 
used in these parts to ward off the evil 
eye and discourage witchcraft in general. 
Something in Vlanec's nature must have 
caused the attackers to put it there. 
Otherwise, its presence is senseless. 

Thirdly, he is of the opinion that Vlanec 
first attempted to transfer his personality 
to Walter himself— you remember Walter's 
own description of the strange, hypnotic 
effect— but that was interrupted by his 
own physical pain. 

Later on, still according to Bljedolje, 
the man must have rallied again and have 
succeeded in forcing his spirit from his 
dying body into the only person on hand, 
Elaine. 

Fourthly, he makes some play with 
this. You recall that Walter says that 
as he came back he spoke to Elaine and 
that she took no notice, but the dying 
man did. Well, Bljedolje maintains that, 
though it was Vlanec's body which lay 
by the road, it was Elaine who actually 
died at that moment. Vlanec is alive, 
in Elaine's form! 

Now what do you make of that? From 
a man, mind you, with high degrees from 
Vienna, Berlin and New York. He must 
have seen pretty clearly how I felt about 
it, but he didn't take offence. 

"All right," he said with a smile. "Then 
you try a little test. Sometime when 
she is at ease, quite unsuspicious, you 
understand, address her suddenly as 'Kristor' 
and watch her very carefully, my friend." 

Leslie, 1 did later on. And she responded 
to the name! It was several seconds before 
she recovered herself. 

Look here, this must be all rot, musn't 
it? But, rot or not, 1 can't see what there 
is to be done about it. 

We have decided to hang on here a 
few days on the chance that we may be 
of some use. 1 don't at all like the way 


Walter's got the wind up. It looks as though 
there's something more he's afraid of 
and has held back from you and from 
Bljedolje. 

I'll let you know the moment there's 
anything more to tell. 

Yours in a baffled condition, 

Fred. 

P.S. 1 think Mary is arriving at 
something like the same conclusion on 
her own. She keeps saying in a puzzled 
kind of way that Elaine doesn't seem to 
know how to wear clothes any longer 
and that she looks to her like a man dressed 
up. 

Report Chief of Detective Bureau, 
Beograd to Chief of Police, Beograd 

(Translation). 

Marthe Kanjiki was taken to lounge 
of Hotel Princip as suggested, and there 
identified the English tourist, Mrs. Fisson, 
as the woman she saw leaving the Zanjas' 
house at the approximate time of the 
murder of Petro and Mikla Zanja. 
Identification was positive. 

Telephone conversation between Dr. 
Frederic Wilcox, Hotel Princip, Beograd 

and Dr. Leslie Linton, 84, Nelson Court, 
London, W.l. 

Hullo, Leslie? This is Fred speaking 

from Beograd— Belgrade, to you. You 
got my letter?" 

"Yes. What's happened now?" 

"The police arrested Elaine, right 

here in the hotel." 

"What on earth for?" demanded Linton. 

"Well, it seems that some chaps called 
Zanja whom the police suspected of bumping 
off this Kristor Vlanec were bumped off 
themselves two or three days later, and 
the police prove Elaine did the shooting." 

"But why in God's name should she 
do it?" 

"She wouldn't, of course. It's absurd, 
unless—" 

'Unless what?" 

"Unless Dr. Bljedolje was right." 

"Good God, Fred, you don't really 
believe that transferred personality stuff? 
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Vlanec taking his revenge on them in 
Elaine's body. You must be crazy." 

"It— well— oh, damn it, then I am crazy! 
Why else should Elaine— I mean, they 
don't arrest foreign tourists on a charge 
like that without good evidence." 

"You mean you think she did do it?" 

"Well, physically, yes. What's more, 
I think Walter knew. That's why he was 
so windy." 

"Where's he now?" 

"Vanished. Cleared out." 

"And left Elaine— like that?" 

"He— well, old boy, I don't think he 
is Walter any longer." 

"What the devil are you talking about?" 

"Well I was in the lounge when they 
brought Elaine down. The moment she 
saw me and Mary she tore herself free 
from the police and ran across to us. And 
she spoke in English as good as yours or 
mine. She said; 'Fred, for God's sake 
get me out of this. Get Dr. Bljedolje, 
he'll understand.'. That's all she could 
manage before they came up and took 


her away." 

"Did you manage to get hold of 
Bljedolje?" 

"Yes. That's why I called you. He 
thinks . Vlanec's done it again, and got 
away with it." 

"Meaning just what?" 

"To put it simply; just as Vlanec, when 
his own body was in trouble, forced Elaine's 
spirit to change places with his; so, now 
that he's got Elaine's body into trouble 
he's forced another transference and taken 
over Walter's body. In fact, that if we 
do find what appears to be Walter, it 
will actually be an individual who talks 
Serbo-Croat and knows only a few words 
of English." 

"And the consciousness now in Elaine's 
body—" 

"Is Walter's." 

"Good Lord! There must be something 
about those parts that sends you all crazy, 
if that's what you think." 

"Well, what the hell else is there to 
think? They're executing Elaine in the 
morning." ■ 




By Bruce David 
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PEAU DE CUIR 
by 

Steve Perry 


The fat-bladed knife was sharp enough to 
shave with; even so, Mark Couvillion was 
having trouble slitting the animal's belly. 
The thing was tough, after all — they did 
make leather from its skin. Beits. Shoes. 
Purses. 

You can't go home again, Ray Gauthier 
thought. That's what they said, and they 
were right. So — why was he back here, 
fifteen years and half a world later? Home: 
in time to see Mark Couvillion gut a ten- 
foot long alligator. 

Looking for the body of his ten year old 
son. Tommy. 

A year per foot. Wasn't that a ghoulish 
thought. 

It was dark and hot, Louisiana summer 
night hot, a sticky darkness iike nowhere 
else in the world, with the temperature near 
ninety, the humidity almost the same. You 
could tell by how fast the crickets chirped, 
they were going crazy out there. Nearly 
midnight, and the mosquitoes were fog-thick 
and swiriing, despite the yellow bug lights 
strung over the floating platform. The small 
dock bobbed under the weight of a dozen 
men and the large alligator. Water sloshed 
with an arrhythmic sucking sound as the 
dank bayou tried to force itseif deeper into 
the rotting wood and rusty oil drums. 

Ray watched dark blood and bubbly, 
yellow fluid pour from the sliced monster 
which stiil thrashed on the planking. Cyn- 
thia wanted to see his hometown, his roots 
and you did things for a new wife, things you 
might later regret. Like now. 

"Put on the damn' light," Couvillion said. 
His voice had that sing-song of bastard 
French-English Cajun, but it was soft. Much 
softer and steadier than Ray's voice would 


have been, he knew, if he'd thought his son 
might be in the bowels of this giant reptile. 

Somebody snapped on a dry-battery 
lamp, a twelve-volt frogging lantern. The 
beam quickly filled with darting insects and 
dampness, but it was strong; the glare lit 
the gory insides of the dying gator. 
Partially chewed and digested fish showed; 
a snapping turtie; half a gray-brown snake 
— a cotton-mouth moccasin portion two feet 
long. And a sudden, white flash, there — 

Ray let his held breath go. No. The 
sudden white was only the belly of a small 
bass — not the arm of a child. Tommy 
Couvillion wasn't in there. The relief on the 
dock was tangible, a relaxation that settled 
like the mosquitoes on unprotected flesh. 

In the dim wash of yellow light, old man 
Boudreaux smiled. "Tole you," he said. 
"You kill dis one for nothin', yah." 

Couvillion stared up at the old man, but 
he didn't say anything for maybe ten sec- 
onds. Then, "1 will kill every damn gator in 
the swamp, 1 have to." 

"1 think you won't find him that way, no." 

Couvillion stood quickiy. His anger made 
his thick arms bulge, his big fists clench. He 
was two heads taller than Ellis Boudreaux, 
sixty pounds heavier, forty years younger, 
but the old man didn't flinch. After a few 
seconds, Couvillion turned away. "Basta'd," 
he muttered. But he wasn't realiy angry 
wifh' "Boudreaux, Ray saw. They all could 
see, they all understood. Most had kids of 
their own. 

Couvillion and his brother-in-law stepped 
from the low dock into the faded-green 
aluminum bateau floating at the end of the 
frayed clothesline and started the little 
outboard motor. Midnight, but they were 
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going back into the swamp. The boy was out 
there. Somewhere. 

Half a dozen other men moved to their 
own boats. For a moment, Ray was tempted 
to join them. He remembered another night, 
long ago — 

No. His home was in Portland, Oregon, 
twenty five hundred miies away. He wished 
he were there instead of here. 

After what seemed like a long time, Ray 
found himself alone on the floating dock, 
iistening to the crickets and bullfrogs, 
watching the bugs hum and buzz through the 
dim, yeliow glare of the bug lights. The 
odor of rot drifted up from the bayou, 
bringing back fifteen years all too vividly. 
As if he'd never left here. 

Jesus. Ray shook his head and thought 
about Peau de Cuir. Jesus. 

+ * * * 

Ray tried to be quiet as he unlocked the 
door to the Winnebago, but Cynthia was 
usuaily a light sleeper. He heard her stir 
and mumble, so he snapped on the light over 
the small stove. Yes. She was awake. 

He stripped, went into the tiny bath- 
room, brushed his teeth, rinsed his face with 


tepid water, then went to the bed. 

"What time is it?" Cynthia asked. 

"Almost one." 

"Did they — ?" 

"No." 

"That's good." 

"In a way." Ray took a deep breath, let it 
out, and listened to the hum of the air 
conditioner as it fought the high heat and 
humidity. 

"We could leave in the morning," Cynthia 
said. 

He rolled onto his side, facing her. She 
was tall, slim, blond, not like the Cajun girls 
he'd grown up with. He reached out and 
touched her slender neck. He moved his 
hand down and cupped her small, firm 
breast. The nipple pebbled and grew hard at 
his touch. "You wanted to see where I came 
from." 

"Yes, but if you hate it that much — " 

"It's not that I hate it. It's just that . . ." 
his voice trailed off. 

"What?" 

"I don't know, exactly." A lie. He knew. 
It was the fear. It had always been the fear. 
Since he left, he'd fought in the jungles of 
southeast Asia, killed, had almost been 
killed himself; he'd learned how to fight 
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with his hands; he'd sharpened his skills with 
a rifle, a shotgun, a pistol; and yet avoided 
thinking about it as much as he could, but— 

"Ray?" 

"Sorry. 1 was thinking." 

"About what?" She slid her hand across 
his bare chest and down to his groin. Her 
touch was soft, deft, teasing, but he didn't 
respond. 

"I was remembering when I was a kid. 
Saturdays, when we'd go to the movies in 
town." 

***** 

Pierre Part, Louisiana was at the eastern 
edge of the Atchafalaya Swamp, that 
massive, squishy bog which filled in the 
south-central part of the state. Within a 
ten-mile circle of the town, there was Big 
Bayou Pigeon, Grand Lake, Lake Verret and 
Highway 1. And the swamp. Not much else. 
New Iberia was about thirty miles west, as 
the crow — or the buzzard — flew. Baton 
Rouge was a bit farther to the north, up 
through Belle Rose and sleepy Plaquemine, 
past the Brusly speed-trap and over the 
Mississippi River bridge. Crawfish country, 
Cajun country. Home. 

Sometimes, on Saturday, Ray and Sam 
Hebert and Brent Jarreau would go with 
Brent's uncle to Baton Rouge, to the Hart 
Theatre. Now and then, the theater would 
run the old horror films, double or even 
triple features. The Werewolf, Franken- 
stein, Dracula. On those days, the three 
boys sat through the pictures, eating 
popcorn, drinking flat Pepsi and laughed to 
hide their fright. Brent's uncle worked in 
town on week-ends, and they could stay and 
see each feature twice sometimes before he 
came for them. They were twelve years old, 
coonass kids come to town. 

Ray remembered one day in particular, 
after the movie had ended. Outside on the 
curb, waiting for Uncle Michael. 

werewolf, he's one mean bastard, 
yeah," Brent said. 

"Ah, he wouldn't scare me, I had my 
gun." That was Sam, so dark he looked like 
he might be part black. But you didn't say 
that out loud so he could hear, you liked 
your teeth. 

"Me, I wouldn't want to run into him," 
Ray said. 

"Shee-it," Brent said, "Peau de Cuir 


would chew off his leg in the swamp." 

"Ain't no Peau de Cuir, stupid. That's 
only a story to scare pickaninnies." 

Brent lifted his eyebrows at Ray. 
"Yeah? What you think happened to Leroy 
Thompson, then?" 

"He drowned, probably." 

"Sure. Leroy could swim better than a 
catfish, he just fell out of his bateau into 
three feet of water and drowned himself." 

"It could happen." 

"So where did his body go, hah?" 

Ray shrugged. Leroy had vanished in 
July, last month; they'd found his bateau in 
the frog pond off No-Name Bayou. Leroy 
had only been eleven, in the class behind 
theirs. 

"Peau de Cuir got him." 

"Ah, you crazy, Brent. Ain't no more 
Peau de Cuir then there is a wolfman." 

"Old man Boudreaux don't think so." 

Ray spat at the street, watched the spit 
hit the hot tar and quickly evaporate. "Old 
man Boudreaux, he's crazy." 

"Maybe. But he knows more about alli- 
gators than anybody." 

Ray nodded. That was true enough. Old 
man Boudreaux had lived on the edge of the 
swamp practically forever. He did a little 
crawfishing, like everybody else in Pierre 
Part; he also caught catfish and gar; and he 
trapped alligators. There was only a short 
season on gators, but the game warden didn't 
look too hard the rest of the year. The old 
man poached, everybody did. He'd strew 
chicken innards and salt meat and such 
around the ponds and bayou by his shack, to 
draw the gators and turtles. His bait must 
have been good, because he always caught 
more gators than anybody. 

And he believed in Peau de Cuir . . . 

***** 


Cynthia's busy fingers finally had an 
effect. Ray was aroused. He grinned at his 
bride in the dark and slid beneath the sheet. 
His own lips and fingers came into play. 
Mmmm. 

Fifteen minutes stretched into a peak 
and passed very pleasantly. 

"Better?" Cynthia asked, afterward. 
"Much." 

"So, tell me about Saturday afternoon at 
the movie." 
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Ray told her. 

"Po-duh-keer?" 

"Peau de Cuir. It's Cajun, French, for 
'leather-skin'. A local monster that lives in 
the swamp. The story is that there once was 
a nutria and muskrat trapper who always 
went deeper into the swamp than anybody 
else. One day, he disturbed an old witch 
who lived in a shanty in the darkest part of 
the swamp. So she cursed him, turned him 
into a monster. Sort of like a werewolf, 
only this was a were-alligator." 

"Yuk." 

"When 1 was little, my momma used to 
tell me if 1 was bad, Peau de Cuir would 
crawl out of the bayou and get me." 

"How dreadful." 

"Yeah, probably worse than your stan- 
dard boogeyman stuff because we lived on 
the edge of the swamp. There are gators, 
panthers, even a few bears still in there. 
Crawfishing and froggigging can be dan- 
gerous, especially in the dark. People get 
lost, they fall into the water and drown. 
Every time somebody would disappear, you'd 
hear somebody say Peau de Cuir had gotten 
them." 

"They didn't really believe that?" 

"Probably not. Most of the people 
around here are good Catholic folk, go to 
church every Sunday. But you never knew 
what to believe as a kid. And there was one 
old man who was supposed to have seen the 
creature. He used to scare the shit out of 
all the kids with his stories." 

^ :4: 3|c ^ * 

"I dare you," Sam said. 

"Me too," Brent said. 

"You think I'm afraid?" Ray glared at 
the other two,- 

"Buck, buck, puck, puck, erk-erh-erh- 
erurr!" Brent did an arm flapping imitation 
of a rooster. 

"Well, then, I dare you, too!" 

"1 will if you will," Brent countered. 

"Sam?" 

"Uh ... all right." 

The three boys were in Sam's bateau, a 
twelve-foot long wooden boat, on No-Name 
Bayou, about a half-mile from old man 
Boudreaux's shanty. It was nearly dusk, time 
to be heading home. The mosquitoes were 
beginning to get heavy. Ray rubbed a 


handful of oily lotion over his bare arms and 
face and neck; 6-12 repellent — the smell 
reminded him of kerosene lanterns. The 
slow waters of the bayou carried them under 
a thick overhang of bald cypress, the trees 
hung with gray and tangled Spanish moss like 
dozens of giant beards. Further into the 
swamp, a loon cried, its whoop-whoop-whoop 
loud in the quiet evening. 

"Okay, then. Let's go." 

They started the motor. Ray felt his 
mouth go dry. 

Ellis Boudreaux's house was made of 
cypress planks and plywood and sheet metal, 
the last slabs of corrugated roofing. The tin 
roofing might have once been dull silver, but 
had long since gone to brown-red rust; the 
wood, marine grade plywood and two-inch 
thick cypress, hadn't rotted much, save in a 
few spots. It looked as if the swamp had 
almost reclaimed the house and land, but not 
quite. Give the kudzu another few years and 
there would only be a green lump, if that. 

The old man sat on a magnolia stump 
near the edge of the bayou, a long, cane pole 
jutting from his hands out over the water. A 
red and white float bobbed on the thin line, 
as some small fish nibbled at the bait below. 

"Hey, Mr. Boudreaux!" Brent yelled. 

The old man looked up. He was probably 
between sixty and seventy years old, it was 
hard to say. Short, maybe 5'7", a hundred 
and forty pounds, his hair was long and raggy 
and gray; his beard was almost pure white, 
save where tobacco juice had dribbled onto 
it, staining it a yellow-brown. He waved at 
the three boys, but didn't move, otherwise. 

The boys brought the bateau's flat 
bottom up onto the shore, sliding it across 
the mud and damp grass. Sam jumped out 
and tied the thin rope coiled in the bow to a 
fan-shaped palmetto bush. 

"What you boys doin'?" 

Brent and Sam both looked at Ray. Ray 
took a deep breath. "We came to find out 
about Peau de Cuir." The words tumbled 
out, all in a rush. There. He'd said it. 

The old man smiled, showing his stained 
teeth. "Ah." He stuck the butt of the 
fishing pole into a crack at the base of the 
magnolia stump and stood. He wore over- 
alls, a dirty-white T-shirt, rubber boots. 
"Come on inside, then." 

The boys looked quickly at each other. 
Ray nodded. "Okay." 
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The three followed the old man into the 
shack. None of them had ever been inside 
before. 

Ray was amazed. The walls were 
covered with alligator hides, covered with 
them, like wallpaper. Centered over a 
small, cast-iron stove against one wall, 
there was a lower jawbone of an alligator. 
The animal which had belonged to that must 
have been fifteen feet long when it was 
alive. 

"You catch that?" Sam's voice was 
nervous. 

"Yeah, a long time ago. Not too many 
around like him now." 

Ray stared at the teeth in the jaw 
segment. Some of them were as long as his 
little finger. That one could have flipped a 
boat with his tail, easy, then one or two 
bites and you would be gone, yeah — 

"Now, Peau de Cuir, he could have torn 
that one in half." 

Ray blinked, but said nothing. It stank in 
here. Smelled like a room full of wet towels 
left in the heat too long. 

"Peau de Cuir, he is stronger than 
anything in the swamp, gators, bears, 
panthers, they all afraid of him." 

"They say — " Ray coughed, to cover the 
squeak in his voice. "They say you seen 
him." 

The old man smiled. "Oh, yah, I seen 
him. Plenty of times. Late, when nobody 
else is awake, out in the ponds and bayou, I 
seen him. He moves soft, like a snake, he 
slides through the water like a ghost." 

"Ahh," Brent said, disbelief in his voice. 

"Most people don't believe me," 
Boudreaux said, staring at Brent. "It don't 
matter, no. I know, that's plenty for me." 

Ray felt a chill as the old man said that. 
It sounded like truth. "What . . . what does 
he look like?" He swallowed and tried to 
look calm. 

"Like part man, part gator. He's got skin 
like a gator, hard, scaled, green-gray 
leather. No hair. He got claws on his 
webbed fingers. His face is like a bear's, a 
short snout, but like a gator's too. And he's 
got cold, yellow eyes, set way deep in his 
head." 

Ray shivered. He could almost see the 
monster, see the ripples it made as it glided 
through the dark water ... It was just a 
story, sure, but — 


"And he laughs, yah. Loud, like a bull 
gator's bellow, but like a man too. A deep, 
full laugh, like he thinks everything is funny. 
They say the witch, she gave him that, so it 
wouldn't be so bad on him. Mostly, Peau de 
Cuir thinks like an animal, but sometimes he 
thinks like a man and he laughs. You ever 
hear that laugh, you will know it, yah." 

* + * * * 

Cynthia snuggled under Ray's arm and 
laid her face against his chest. "Sounds like 
that old man was a few marbles short." 

"Most people thought so. Even I thought 
so, for a long time." He kissed the top of 
her head. Her hair was fine, soft, 

fresh-smelling, unlike his own black mat. 

"Something changed your mind?" 

"Yeah. Something did." 

4: 3): 4: 3|c 

The summer he was fourteen, Ray and 
Brent went gigging a lot. Frog legs were 
selling well, and the crawfish were small, so 
they spent most of their nights on the water 
in one of the boats, spot-lighting the fat, 
Mississippi bullfrogs. A quick stab with the 
three-point barbed spear usually meant 
another valuable set of legs for the burlap 
sack in the botom of the boat. 

"Got him!" Brent said, as he thrust with 
his trident. Tridents were illegal, you were 
supposed to use a clamp-gig, a spring loaded 
dull claw that caught the frogs alive, but a 
spear was better. Didn't miss so many that 
way. Besides, the frogs were going to be 
dead soon enough either way. 

Outside the small circle of light on the 
boat, the swamp was dead black; only the 
night sounds told the boys they weren't in 
some cave a thousand miles underground. 

"I'm tired, Brent. It's almost four; let's 
go in." 

"How many we got?" 

"I dunno. Maybe twenty." 

"A couple more." 

Ray sighed. "Come on, we got the rest 
of the summer." 

"Listen, it sounds like there are fifty of 
them back in the Swallow." 

Ray listened. The creak-creak, broak- 
broak was loud enough that way. But the 
Swallow was thick with brush and broken 
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limbs and overhangs and moccasins 
sometimes dropped from the trees into the 
boat in there. Snakebite wasn't Ray's idea 
of fun. 

"Nah." 

"Look, man, I need the money. This 
outboard is almost shot and new ones cost. 
You don't want to go. I'll drop you back at 
your boat and go by myself." 

"Shit if 1 care. I'm tired." 

So they went back to Ray's bateau. He 
took ten of the frogs and went home. Brent 
went back into the Swallow. 

They found his boat around noon, floating 
in a big clump of lilies. A sack full of frogs 
and his spear and rifle were on the seat of 
the bateau; of Brent, there was no sign. 

The town turned out to look for him. All 
day, the swamp was filled with boats, with 
men in hip-boots, wading through the muck, 
probing the muddy bottom with long poles, 
looking for the drowned body. That's what 
must have happened to him, most people 
said. 

Because Brent was Ray's best friend, Ray 
was still looking long after the sun had gone. 
The Coleman white-gas lantern drew moths 
and no-kill-ems and mosquitoes; the hot 
night gave back water-sounds, far-off birds, 
small splashes and frogs, but no Brent 
Jarreau. Still, Ray kept looking. His .22 
rifle was on the seat next to his hand. He 
told himself he wasn't afraid; that if 
anything came out of the darkness, it was 
going to eat fifteen holiow-point slugs 
before it could blink. There were snakes and 
gators and snapping turtles, that was all. No 
monsters. That's what he told himself. 

He was drifting down No-Name Bayou 
when he heard the sound, it was loud, 
almost as if it was right in the damn' boat 
with him and for maybe two seconds, he 
didn't know what it was. Then he realized. 

A laugh. A deep, full laugh. As if 
something was very funny to somebody. 

Or some thing. 

The sound filled Ray, surrounded him, 
beat at him as if it had hundreds of tiny 
fists. His propped-up bravery collapsed, 
crumpled, and the fear blossomed like a 
night lily, turning his guts to roiling snakes, 
his mouth to dust and sand. All he could 
think to do was to get away, to get out of 
the swamp! To get away from that horrible, 
mad laugh! He twisted the throttle on the 
little Mercury outboard motor from idle to 


full-blast. The watery roar of the engine 
was loud in the night, but not loud enough to 
cover the laugh. The laugh followed him for 
a long ways. 

***** 

"Oh, honey, that's terrible!" 

Ray felt his belly muscles knot under the 
sheet. He took two deep breaths and forced 
himself to relax. A little. Twenty years 
ago, almost, and still the power of the 
memory could do this to him. "The oid man 
said if we ever heard the laugh, we'd know 
what it was. We'd never forget it. He was 
right." 

Cynthia was siient, waiting. 

"We never found Brent. From then on, 
until I left home, I never went into the 
swamp at night again. Once, at a church 
picnic, I got old man Boudreaux alone." 

* + * ♦ * 

"Peau de Cuir, he's smart," Ellis 
Boudreaux said to the fifteen year old Ray. 
"He wouldn't have no use for a whole man, 
not even a boy. So he'd just eat the best 
parts, yah, and give the rest to his brothers, 
the littie gators. But he's smart enough to 
chew the body up into pieces and spread 
them around. A foot here, a hand there, 
that way the little gators and turtles could 
digest him all over the swamp." 

"You think that's what happened to 
Brent?" 

"The Jarreau boy?" Boudreaux looked 
thoughtful for a few seconds, then stared 
into Ray's face. "Yah. Peau de Cuir got 
him." 

, 1 . * + * + 

Cynthia shivered. Ray kissed her 
forehead. "The day after I graduated from 
high school, I joined the Army. They put me 
through college. My father died two years 
later, my mother moved in with her sister in 
New Orleans. I graduated as an engineer, 
gave the Army its time, moved to Portland. 
Then I met you and now we'll live happily 
ever after." 

"We should leave here in the morning," 
she said. "This place has you tied up inside. 
I can see why you left. Alligators, bugs, 
swamp. Yeech." 
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"Right." 

After a few minutes, Cynthia drifted off 
to sleep. Ray, however, was having trouble, 
he couldn't relax enough. Twenty years 
vanished as if they'd never been and he was 
fourteen again. The Couvillion boy was 
Brent Jarreau, lost in the swamp. Ray had 
run from that, as soon as he could, as far as 
he could go, but it was always with him. 
Waiting. Now it had him. He was home. 
Home. Cynthia's desire to see this place 
was only the excuse he'd used. He'd come 
back because he wanted to — no, not wanted 
to. Had to. That which had been simmering 
in him for all the years still sought a way 
out. Ray knew now that's why he had come 
back. For the cure. 

And he knew there was only one way to 
rid himself of that fourteen year old boy 
fleeing from the swamp. He had to face his 
fear as a man. 

He had to go into the swamp at night one 
more time. 

At night. 

Now. 

The air conditioner barely kept the inside 
of the mobile home cooler than the night 
outside; despite that, Ray felt his skin 
pebble with goosebumps. 

Are you crazy? Go into the swamp? 
Now? Hey, you aren't some kid, you don't 
have to prove anything — 

Yes. You do. To that kid. To yourself. 

The lovemaking must have tired Cynthia; 
she didn't awaken when Ray slipped from the 
bed and quietly dressed. Tennis shoes, white 
socks, jeans, a T-shirt. A can of bug 
repellent. Almost like the old days. 

As he started for the door, Ray paused at 
the dresser. In the top drawer was his 
revolver, a Smith & Wesson .22/. 32 kit gun. 
It was a short-barreled weapon, loaded with 
six rounds of Stinger hollow points, nestled 
Inside a clip-on holster with a quick-release 
strap to keep it secure. He slipped the 
metal clip onto his belt, over his right hip 
pocket. There was a magnetic flashlight 
stuck to the small refrigerator. Ray 
grabbed the light and went outside, closing 
the door carefully and silently behind him. 

It was almost 2 a.m. The floating dock 
was still; the sluggish waters of the bayou 
moved under the oil drums with little sound. 
There were five bateaux tied up at the dock. 

Ray picked one that had an electric 


trolling motor mounted next to the gasoline 
outboard. The trolling motors were slow, 
but almost noiseless. He didn't want any- 
body waking up and accusing him of stealing 
their boat. He was only borrowing it for a 
iittle while. 

He hoped. 

He guided the boat away from the dock 
into the darkness without any particular 
place in mind. But as the yellow glow of the 
insect lights faded, a place came to him. 

The swamp was still the swamp. There 
were new trees he didn't remember, some of 
the old ones had fallen and rotten away, but 
many of the old land and water-marks were 
the same. It was like slipping into an old, 
half-remembered pair of gloves. 

Childhood frights rumbled at adult 
rationalizations inside Ray's mind. Boogey- 
men in the dark were to scare the young, the 
ignorant, the superstitious. He was a 
grown-up now. 

But you heard the laugh, did you forget? 

No, I didn't forget. 

He kept to the center of the narrow 
bayou, to avoid sunken logs and snags. Just 
ahead, to the left, was the entrance to the 
Swallow. Past that, the feeder to the old 
bass pond which had formed after Hurricane 
Betsy. Further still was the fork he wanted. 

It didn't surprise Ray when he saw the 
faint glimmer of light from the shack 
perched on the left bank of the bayou. The 
kudzu hadn't won, yet. Old man Boudreaux's 
place still stood, looking no different in the 
dark after all the time. 

Ray guided the bateau toward the shack. 
He heard a little splash over the faint hum 
of the motor. Then another splash. As if 
some small fish, a perch or a bream, had 
jumped, maybe to catch a night insect too 
close to the surface of the oily waters. 

There. Outlined against the glow of the 
light from the shack, it was old man 
Boudreaux himself. He held a burlap sack in 
one hand, tossed something into the water 
with his other hand. Ray nodded. The old 
man was feeding the alligators and turtles, 
that hadn't changed over the years, either. 

When the boat scraped against the shore, 
the old man turned to look at it. "Who's 
that?" 

"It's Ray Gauthier, Mr. Boudreaux." 

"The Gauthier boy? I saw you tonight, at 
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the dock. You been gone a long time, yah." 

"Fifteen years." 

"What you doin' out here so late?" The 
old man hobbled toward Ray, dragging the 
burlap bag. As he got closer, Ray could see 
him more cleariy. Still the same. 
Indeterminate age, just old, same tangled 
hair, same stained beard. 

"I came to talk to you, old man. About 
Peau de Cuir." 

"Peau de Cuir?" 

"Yes." 

The old man shrugged, and turned toward 
the shack. Ray followed him inside. 

Still the same inside, too. Same gator 
skins, same jaw over the iron stove, same 
mildew smell. It looked smaller, of course, 
but otherwise the same. 

"I came here when I was a boy," Ray 
began, "and you told me about Peau de Cuir. 

I didn't think to ask then, but I've had time 
to think about it since: how is it that you 
knew so much about him?" 

The old man shook his head. "You no 
boy, now, no. Why you ask about those old 
stories?" 

"It's important." 

Boudreaux shrugged again. "I tole them 
stories a long time, 1 stiil tell them — to 
the children. But that's all they were, 
stories. I know so much about him because 
I made him up, Peau de Cuir." 

Ray nodded. Of course. The adult in 
him knew that. But the child had to hear it. 
There was no Peau de Cuir. There never had 
been. The laugh he'd heard so long ago? 
There were a lot of noises in the swamp at 
night. A scared boy, looking for a missing 
friend, could turn any one of those sounds 
into almost anything. Simple. 

It was what Ray needed. He had come 
back to the swamp, had braved it, had talked 
to the old man. Suddenly the gun on his hip 


felt heavy, unneeded. His personal monster 
had just been wiped away. Still, he 
persisted. 

"So, all the stories, about what he looked 
like, about how he tore his victims into 
pieces, all of it, you made it all up." 

"Yah." 

There was no more to be said. Ray 
turned to leave. The old man, suddenly 
grown smaller, hefted the burlap sack. 
Something wet dripped from the soggy 
bottom across the wooden floor as he 
followed Ray back into the night. 

Ray reached the bateau, stepped into it, 
started the electric motor and headed back 
toward town. 

It was done. Finished. 

He glanced at the old man as Boudreaux 
tossed something from the bag into the 
water. Something swirled in the water 
around the bait, making fat ripples in the 
bayou. 

Ray smiled, relieved as he hadn't been in 
almost twenty years. It was over with, laid 
to rest. Finally. 

Then, in the thick darkness, Ray heard 
the laugh. A deep, full laugh, a sound he'd 
heard once before. A sound he'd never 
forgotten, would never forget. The sudden 
fear clawed at him as it had years ago. He 
knew what it was: It was Peau de Cuir! 

Ray's guts twisted and his heart rumbled 
like a mad pneumatic hammer as he turned 
to look — 

And what he saw was Ellis Boudreaux, 
laughing as he tossed the final contents of 
the burlap sack into the black waters of 
No-Name Bayou. 

And with a sureness beyond reason, Ray 
knew the burlap sack, now empty, had not 
contained salt meat or chicken entrails, this 
time. 

Or maybe ever.H 
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